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A MEMORABLE DEBATE ON AMERICAN 
, FOREIGN POLICY... &% 


@ GEORGE KENNAN 
@ NORMAN THOMAS 
€ REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
@ KARL MENNINGER 
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PROGRESSIVE 





This exciting debate is yours 
FREE with a trial subscription to 


The Progressive 
5 months only $] 


“Is There Another Way?” is a full scale symposium on 
the bold challenge to American foreign policy raised 
by the celebrated Quaker statement “Speak Truth to 
Power.” The debate has excited more comment than 
anything The Progressive has published since its 
Sidney Hillman Award-winning issue on MeCarthy. 


CLIP OR COPY THE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


Enclosed is $1. Enter a 5-months trial subscription to The Pro- 
gressive and send “Is There Another Way?” FREE! 


Name 


Address 


City, Zone & State . _—— 7 


Th p . 406 W. Gorham St. 
e rog FESSIVE Madison 3, Wisconsin 








© STEPHEN CARY 
@ ROBERT PICKUS 


VAN i 


There are no pathways The Progressive is afraid to 





explore in its quest for the truth. A fearless, fighting 
publication. The Progressive serves as an arsenal of 
ideas and information for thoughtful readers in all 48 
states and 60 foreign countries. 


It was this 47-year-old tradition of bold searching 
for the truth that led Prof. Charles Alan Wright, of 
the University of Minnesota Law School, to exclaim. on 
reading this memorable debate: “Where. but in The 
Progressive, could this topic even be mentioned. much 


less fully discussed by literate people?” 
Where, indeed? 


Read The Progressive during the momentous 
months ahead. Youll come to appreciate Tie 
Progressive’s gloves-off brand of reporting as it 
casts its spotlight on the conventions, the caim- 
paigns, and the candidates. You'il enjoy the kind 
of independent coverage that has made Tie 
Progressive unique among American magazines. 


FOUNDED 1909 BY ROBERT M. LaFOLLETTE, SR. 
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* Now 2544 pages 
* Fifty years in preparation.. 


with corrections and up-to- 
* The only dictionary of its 


from as far back as Chaucer 


* Apt quotations are used 
illustrate correct and precis 


* Includes scientific words an 


pronunciation 


IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY 


Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a 
delay ... at least four months. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you 
mail the coupon at once. Orders 
will be filled in the sequence they 
are received. Should there be a 
delay in your case, you will be noti- 
fied and you may cancel the mem- 
bership, if you wish. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* First, as a member, you 
are kept from missing the important 
new books. Second, you get Club 
choices at a considerable Saving; an 
average of about 20% less than the re- 
tail price, over the past two years. And 
third, you share in about $12,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
tributed during the year among mem- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 
large membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a great 












the latest edition, reprinted 


only the meanings but also the history of words, 


* Employs the most modern system of phonetic 
symbols to indicate American and British correct 


NG THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


THIRD EDITION 
REVISED WITH 
ADDENDA 








date additions 
size that explains not 


up to the present day 


wherever needed. to 
e usage 


d colloquialisms 


saving in manufacturing costs. The 
money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other desirable volumes, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend* given with- 
out charge to members. THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY represents an 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 
gage to buy later. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 
will receive a careful advance descrip- 
tion of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would not enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may say: “Send me noth- 
ing next month.” 


* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


%* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 









Universal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION -« Published by Oxford University Press 


} 


.A “BIG” DICTIONARY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


This handsome bookrest, which allows the 
dictionary to lie open for easy reference, 
will also be sent without charge. 





PICTURED 
GREATLY 

REDUCED 
IN SIZE 


Y Retail Price $95 
The Oxford 


OXFORD 
















BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


ANDERSONVILLE SOMETHING OF VALUE 
by MacKinlay Kantor Roark 
Price (to members only) $4.25 Price (to members only) $3.95 
GREAT RIVER (2 vols. boxed) 





e WE DIE ALONE by Paul Horgan 
23 by my Howarth Price (to members only) $5.95 
tJ and AN EPISOD NO TIME FOR 
Sq ) SPARROWS by Rumer Godden 3§ SERGEANTS! by! Mac Hyman 

a Combined grice % and cmrens S THE STEW 

(to members only) $3.95 3 tty MacDonald 
abt ed price 


oO MARJORIE OS een ae (to members only) $3.95 
ermen Weuk THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
Price (to wm. only) $3.95 by C. S. Forester 


Price (to members only) $3.75 

oO INSIDE AFRICA A STILLNESS AT 
APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


by John Se 
Price (to members only) $4. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member and send, free, THe Ox- 
Forp UNiversat Dictionary with the purchase of my first 
selection, indica’ above. I am also to receive poantey, 
without charge, the bookrest “illustrated above. I agree 
purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or Ale 
ternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 
Club choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book -Divid 
Alternate—I buy. 
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THE REPoRTER’s NOTES 


The Devil and the Deep 


What's so distressing about the 
French elections is that they pre- 
sented the French people with a 
candid-camera likeness of their poli- 
tics that is, on the whole, accurate. 
If anything, the newly elected Na- 
tional Assembly is more representa- 
tive of the popular will than the 
previous one. For quite a while, it 
had been said that there was some- 
thing new stirring in France. Many 
of us thought that it was the 
movement of that thoroughly dedi- 
cated, brilliant man, Pierre Mendés- 
France; but it turned out to be 
the movement of another kind of 
Pierre—Poujade. 

We must hasten to add that this 
candid-camera picture is more like 
a rogues’-gallery photo than a por- 
trait. In fairness to the French, we 
had better think of how we our- 
selves, the American people, would 
have come out if our representative 
institutions and political parties 
were similar to those of the French. 

There is no reason why we should 
pat ourselves on the back for our 
superior wisdom. Rather, we should 
be grateful to the Founding Fathers 
and our politicians—dead or alive. 
Thanks to our Constitution and our 
politics, the popular will in our coun- 
try goes through so many filters and 
processings that its end product be- 
comes somewhat homogenized and 
sterilized. We living Americans can- 
not claim much credit for this system 
we have inherited, and cannot blame 
the French for not having one like 
ours. We had better think of the hate 
groups in our midst and figure out 
what would happen to us if they 
were not inhibited. 


perce now has two hate groups, 

one on the far Left, already estab- 
lished and ingrained in the political 
system, the other on the far Right, 
brand new and on the rampage. At 
the end of the war, Italy had a po- 








litical movement strikingly similar 
to the Poujadists’. It became known 
as the Uomo Qualunque (Common 
Man Party, and in the 1946 election 
it got more than five per cent of the 
seats in the Constituent Assembly. 
Like the Poujadist mob, it was a 
mad, angry revolt against politics 
and all parties. But fairly soon it 
melted away and never developed 
into a real neo-Fascist movement, 
for its nature was anti-anti-Fascist 
rather than neo-Fascist, and _ its 
leader as well as many of its follow- 
ers had too vivid a memory of Fas- 
cism to relish a full-fledged rebirth. 

In France, however, Fascism is 
just a name, not a memory, and the 
Poujadist “common men” elected to 
the National Assembly, like their 
leader who does not sit in it, are 
people of a coarser grain than the 
Italian Qualunquisti. They got eight 
per cent of the seats, and, moreover, 
they represent 11.4 per cent of the 
electorate. The Poujadists, like the 
Communists at the other extreme, 
stand only to gain in popular sup- 
port should a coalition government 


be formed with the participation of 
all the democratic parties right and 
left of Center. For the division 
among these parties, dramatized by 
the conflict between Mendés-France 
and Faure, is so deep that any coali- 
tion designed to patch it up would 
lead to a do-nothing, good-for- 
nothing government. 

Or else, as it has been widely re- 
ported, a_ left-of-center minority 
government could come to power. 
Such a government—if Mendes- 
France could count on all the Radi- 
cals whom he claims as his followers 
—would be supported by around 169 
members of the Assembly. As the 
total membership is 627, a majority 
requires 314 votes. A  Socialist- 
Mendés government would therefore 
have to rely sometimes on the other 
democratic parties, sometimes—and 
probably more frequently—on the 
Communists. In this case, the left- 
of-center government could at best 
achieve a sum total of about 
320 votes, only a few above 
a bare majority. 

Should a right-of-center coalition 


TIMBER! 


(to the tune of Dixie) 


“Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D.-Ore.) viewed the Department of the In- 
terior’s decision in the Al Sarena case as a precedent for giving away the 


National Forests.” 


—Washington Post and Times Herald 


There was once a country where the timber grew 
So tall and straight just for me and you 
Till the day—(so they say )—when McKay—gave away. 


In the wild paradises whence your strength was drawn 
There’s fear in the heart of every fledgling and fawn 
That they may—die away—when McKay—gives away. 


If our natural resources are prey—are prey— 

To questionable forces in the government today— 
Then say—away—away with giveawaying! 
Unless—some day—we give away McKay! 


—SEC 
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A DEMONSTRATION OFFER OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY ano WORLD AFFAIRS 





TAKE ANY 3 (#5) FOR$ 


| is an unusually generous Demonstration 

Offer, to introduce to you the rich variety of 
books — important, genuinely exciting new books 
of histoty and world affairs — that can be yours 
at cash savings through the History Book Club. 

The distinguished volumes shown here — all 
handsomely bound, many illustrated — sell for as 
much as $9.25 each at publishers’ list prices. But 
you may choose ANY THREE for only $3.95, if 
you accept this trial membership offer. 

Club selections are chosen by an eminent Board 
of Historians — Dumas Malone, Walter Millis 
and Louis B. Wright. Each book is described to 
you in advance. If you do not want a book, you 
merely return a printed form and it won't be 
sent. You may accept as few as four books a year, 
and resign at any time after accepting four books. 

You receive a valuable Free Bonus Book with 
every fourth selection after your initial purchase. 
(Last year, counting value of Bonus Books, mem- 
bers saved about $3.28 on each selection.) And, in 
addition to current selections, many other impor- 
tant new books are always available at special low 
Members’ Prices and with full Bonus Credit. 

Right now, choose the three books which 
interest you most, and mail the coupon at once 
— without money. 





WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


T mail this coupon now to THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
Dept. «4-13, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


C] YEAR OF DECISIONS Memoirs by Harry 
S. Truman. Unvarnished appraisals of 
world leaders, the war’s last moments, and 
postwar politics—in the forthright Truman 
manner. List price $5.00. 


a HISTORY OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY by 
J. W. Pratt. Brilliant, exhaustive study 
of our foreign policies and procedures, from 
1775 to the present. List price $9.25. 


THE LIVING LINCOLN Ed. by Angle and 

Miers. Lincoln’s “autobiography” in his 
own immortal words, speeches, letters and 
documents. List price $6.95 


‘is TREE OF CULTURE by Ralph Linton. Un- 
usual survey of man’s religions, sciences, 
civilizations and customs — from tribal begin- 
nings to modern times. List price $7.50. 
‘a THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS by Millar Bur- 
rows. Thrilling story of the discovery, 
contents and significance of these astounding 
manuscripts. List price $6.50. 


DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

by Bernal Diaz de Castillo. One of Cortes’ 
own soldiers tells of the conquistadores’ ruth- 
less, rapacious march through Mexico. List 
price $6.50. 
‘a NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS by Allan 7 emko. 

This enthralling history of the world’s 
most famous cathedral teems with all the life 
of the Middle Ages. List price $6.75. 


‘a HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The world’s 
greatest military geniuses— their personalities, 
triumphs and fatal mistakes. List price $7.50. 
Cc Dual Selection: THE PUBLIC PHILOSO- 

PHY by Walter Lippmann. Discusses the 
conditions that made America great—and their 
status today. List price $3.50. 


AND 
REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
by George F. Kennan. A practical policy, to 
prevent aggression from without and chaos 
within. List price $2.75. 





Send me at once the THREE books I have 
checked, two as my enrollment gift and one as 
my first selection, and bill me ONLY $3.95 
(plus a few cents for postage and packing). 
Forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline any book simply 
by returning a printed form. You will send me 
a valuable FREE BONUS BOOK each time I 
urchase four additional selections or alternates. 
y only obligation is to accept four selections 
or alternates in the first year I am a member, 
and I may resign at any time after accepting four 


| == books. 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, | may 
return my first shipment within 7 days, and 
membership will be cancelled. 








Buying a Hi- 


For best hi-fi 
listening, be sure 
the record player you 
buy has this RED KNOB 
on the tone arm and 
the “quality tag” 
that guarantees you a 
GENUINE G-E CARTRIDGE 
—the finest made! 


o be certain of tone-perfect listening 
f preote from the record player you 
buy, look for the red énob that identifies 
the genuine G-E Cartridge. It's your assur- 
ance that the instrument you buy has the 


highest quality pickup made—used by lead- 
ing manufacturers and broadcast stations. 
Why a G-E Cartridge? 
Because only a fine cartridge and stylus 
can reproduce a// the quality originally re- 
corded on your records. A genuine G-E 
Cartridge and Stylus positively brings you 
all the satisfying highs and lows, the full 
musical dimensions you seek in record 
listening. What's more, the G-E Cartridge 
gives you the same professional quality 
favored by foremost broadcast stations. 
Look for this Quality Tag! 

Remember—it's your privilege to insist on 
the very best. Insist on a G-E Cartridge in 
any record player you buy. Look for the 
G-E red knob—look for the G-E Quality 
Tag—obtain the finest record enjoyment. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


, . . 
i | be tried, based on Faure’s Radicals, 


the Christian Democratic M.R.P., 


| and the Independents, it could with 
record pla er? luck enlist 259 Deputies. With the 
° | 


'a possible total of 314—exactly the 


help of the Poujadists, it could reach 


_ required number for a majority. 





The chances are that the left-of- 
center experiment will] be tried, with 
Communist participation in the ma- 


| jority, although not on the Cabinet. 


Indeed, it is difficult to see how such 
an experiment can be avoided—and 
Italy too may soon be confronted 


| with the same situation. We can al- 
| ready hear what democratic leaders 
| like Mendés-France and his Socialist 





allies will say: that for the salvation 
of their country, to stop the rising 
popular discontent, they have no 
way out but to make some deal with 
the devil. They will lick that devil, 
they will say. Can't we Americans 
understand the risk that they—with 
wide-open eyes—are going to run? 
For run that risk they must. This 
they will say in all earnestness, be- 
cause they are good men. 
And what can we answer? 


So Long, Buck 


It was bad enough when they started 
making Westerns realistic, but now 
they are even going to make them 
wholesome. An unfortunate trend in 
the latter direction was already ap- 
parent in the movies when all those 
tenors with guitars started taking the 
place of solid six-gun cowboys. Now 
the television people have come 
right out and admitted what they are 
doing, and it sounds ominous. 

A spokesman for NBC said that 
the “cowboy hero now meets his pals 
in railroad stations, post offices, or 
other innocent places rather than in 
bars or poolrooms.” We can see it 
now: Into the old Silver Dollar Post 
Office, Boy Scout’s pace, comes the 
hero without a trace of swagger. (It’s 
very difficult to swagger in a post 
office.) He meets his friend over by 
the parcel-post window. “Well, pals, 
what innocent places shall we visit 
tonight?” 

The NBC spokesman also said the 
new TV cowboy hero “doesn’t slay 
the villain in a pistol duel, but 
merely ‘wings’ him, and brings him 
in to the formal justice of the court. 
Moreover, the cowboy hero now 
speaks the King’s English and does 


4 


not use bad grammar, dialect, or im- 
proper pronunciation.” (“It is I!” he 
cried. “I shall wing you on the finger, 
and take you to the law court.’) 
The NBC man told of these high- 
minded improvements before a 
meeting in New York of a state outfit 
with one of those nonstop official 
names, The Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to Study the Publication and 
Dissemination of Offensive and Ob- 
scene Material. The purpose is plain 
enough: to keep the kiddies from 
imitating their cowboy heroes in 
what the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin used to call “wrongdoing.” 
But the old Gold Nugget Saloon, 
with its gunfights and swinging 
doors, was not a place of wrong- 
doing. It was not like the neon- 
and-darkness place that Papa goes 
to. Rather, it was part of the essen- 
tial scenery of a romantic and fic- 
tional land which was as unreal, 
remote, and wonderful to the boy in 
Wyoming as to the boy in East 
Orange, New Jersey. The taciturnity 
and drawl of the cowboy were never 
the speech habits of a real world but 
part of a myth of the strong, lone, si- 
lent man of action, who serves the 
good people, licks the bad ones, has 
one good horse, and never is de- 
pendent on nobody. On anybody. 


.-P we reflect that tendency 
of every generation to think its 
own childhood entertainment was 
innocent while it distrusts that of its 
own children, but we think the clas- 
sic Western was a wholly different 
thing from the atrocious perversities 
of horror comic books and Mickey 
Spillane. In the latter, there is al- 
ways a fierce enjoyment of the tor- 
ture that the brutal hero metes out 
to the villain. Old Buck Jones or Ken 
Maynard never did anything like 
that. Sure, they knocked the outlaw 


PRINTS OF PEACE 


Foster Dulles and Harry Luce 
Put each other to good use. 
Harry gets the first release 
On just how Foster won the peace. 
Foster sees that Life and Time 
Keep their circulation prime. 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Luce: 
G.O.P. hypotenuse. 

—Src 
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Just $2.95...puts you in the select circle 
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idency start your Marboro But, of course, this is no ordinary book club. 
ink its The MARBORO BOOK CLUB was established for the select circle of readers who 
it was know what they want without reference to best seller lists, MARBORO members 
f j © + are men and women who love good books, can’t get enough of them, can’t do 
t of its members Ip wit without them. In short, people who buy so many books (and want so many 
1e clas- more) that today’s high cost of reading is a decided problem to them. 
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— CHOOSE ANY 3 BOOKS FOR ONLY $2.95 WITH MEMBERSHIP — SEND NO MONEY NOW 
0 AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited © FIVE OVERS OF ALBERTO © SEVEN BY COLETTE. Her most pop- ‘ 
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5-Day Money- Beck Guarantee 
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off the cliff, but there was no hatred 
in it. We didn’t follow his fall, and 
almost before he had time to reach 
the bottom, our hero was bidding a 
chaste farewell to the lovesick and 
somewhat incidental young female 
whose ranch he had saved, riding off 
on his faithful white horse into the 
sunset. Clean up the old-time West- 
ern indeed! Smile when you say 
that, pardner. 


The Wages of Worry 


One of the most poignant pictures 
to appear in the press recently was 
a studio portrait of a four-year-old 
gorilla named Jambo, who is causing 
considerable anxiety in zoodom be- 
cause he has lost twenty pounds in 
the last month and all his appetite, 
for reasons yet unknown. Jambo is 
shown peering out from under a 
blanket with an expression of acute 
and inconsolable melancholy like 
that of a Democrat deprived of an 
issue. Experts suspect the presence 
of an ulcer. If they find one, it may 
be evidence that gorillas are as sen- 
sitive to the news as we, and that a 
high living standard doesn’t prevent 
the erosions of anxiety. At least they 
have the sense to pull a blanket over 
their heads and sip milk. 


Halfway to Heaven 


From Life we, and unfortunately 
the whole world, have learned that 
Dulles’s personal performance as 
Secretary of State is the greatest 
“since the great days of the Franklin- 
Adams-Jefferson triumvirate of the 
1780s”—who were, of course, a quar- 
relsome triumvirate, while Dulles 
is One. 

As the foreign minister of the 
world’s greatest democracy, he told 
James Shepley of Life that “the abil- 
ity to get to the verge [of war] 
without getting into the war is the 
necessary art.” 

As shown in the pages of Life, 
Dulles, though speaking boldly, 
manages to hedge. The man who 
once came out for “massive retalia- 
tion,” and says now that it was our 
threat to use atomic weapons in the 
Far East that brought our enemies 
to some sort of terms, offers at the 
same time a definition of massive 
retaliation that is quite close to what 
others have called graduated deter- 
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rence, which means avoiding all-out 
countermeasures and restricting our- 
selves to making “the punishment 
fit the crime.” In other words, he ap- 
pears to be for something we might 
call massive graduated deterrence. 

What surprises us most is the 
claims Mr. Dulles failed to make. 
He did not say, as the State Depart- 
ment did last year when Chancellor 
Adenauer returned from his disas- 
trous mission to Moscow, that this 
too was a victory for western policy 
as engineered in part by Dulles. Nor 
did he say that the Kremlin’s new 
aggressiveness in the field of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance was 
due to the success of his policies 
aimed at having the Russians spend 
and spend until they go broke. In 
fact, we notice that Mr. Shepley 
even refrained from establishing any 
correlation between Dulles’s  suc- 
cessful policies and Stalin’s death. 

All these omissions leave us some- 
what puzzled, since Mr. Shepley has . 
an established reputation as an im- 
aginative historian. He is the co- 
author of a book published in 1954 
under the title The Hydrogen Bomb, 
which was described by the former 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Gordon Dean, as “a 
horrifying combination of _ little 
knowledge, outright untruths, and 
questionable motives.” To this Dr. 
Henry De W. Smyth, former senior 
member of the Commission, added 
that it contained “gross distortion 
and many errors.” 

Mr. Shepley pointed out that Mr. 
Dulles has traveled exactly 226,645 
miles on missions abroad, almost all 
of them by air. He has recrossed 
almost every ocean and continent 
and stayed up in high altitudes for 
days. Aloft in that DC-6, he has 
time to think out more of his world- 
saving moves without interruption 
from phones, officials, and _ visitors. 

We must admit we have never had 
a Secretary of State like this—not 
earth-bound or, considering the re- 
percussions the Shepley article has 
had, fact-bound. It’s certainly a great 
privilege, but we can't help feeling 
with some relief that the course of 
our diplomacy will be even more 
successful—though not so lavishly 
and imaginatively reported in Life- 
when Mr. Dulles, enjoying a well- 
deserved rest, will become Duck 
Island-bound. 
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Given to Your Child 


HIS CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS 


Le 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT THE PONY EXPRESS 


By John Gunther 


Illustrated by Ilsa Barnett 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Ilustrated by Lee J. Ames 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By Bernardine Kielty 
Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline 


DANIEL BOONE 
By John Mason Brown 


By Quentin Reynolds 
IMustrated by Lee J. Ames Foreword by J. Edgar Hoover By Mabel L. Robinson 
Illustrated with photographs 


THE F.B.1. KING ARTHUR 


AND HIS KNIGHTS 


Itlustrated by Douglas Gorsline 





.--10 DEMONSTRATE A SENSIBLE PLAN by which children 
naturally acquire a love of good books... and at the same time 


are inspired by the great figures and events of world history 


A“ the world’s past— 
and particularly 
American history—can 
be presented to your 
child as a continuously 
exciting adventurt, so 
that he will wish to 
learn about it — more, 
and ever more! This is 
the essence of the plan. It is built around a 
group of excellent books about the great 
events and figures in history, called Land- 
mark Books. Boys and girls have found 
these books just as absorbing as a movie or 
a television show. 

They are written by outstanding con- 
temporary authors, most of whom have 
made their reputations in the field of serious 
adult writing: authors like Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, C. S. Forester, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Bernardine Kielty, John Gunther, 
John Mason Brown and Pearl Buck — 
among others. The books are illustrated by 
well-known artists. 





* ONE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE + As a demon- 
stration we will be happy to send with our 


compliments any one of the six books pic- 
tured above. See how your own young 
reader takes to it—then decide within one 
month if you wish the membership to con- 
tinue. If not, simply let us know and we will 
immediately cancel the membership. 


* EVERY MONTH a new Landmark Book will 
be received by your child, addressed to him 
personally, and this is always an exciting 
event in every home when it happens. Each 
of the books takes up an important event or 
an outstanding figure in history. In time, 
every significant happening will be covered, 
from prehistoric times up to the present. 
The price of each book is $1.50, plus a few 
cents postage. No matter what your de- 
cision, the compli- 
mentary book is 


his very own. He will come to love good 
books all the more if he learns to treasure 
them among his personal possessions. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL AT ANY TIME + You may 
give this plan a trial for as long or as short 
a period as you like—even for a single 
month at our expense. The complimentary 
book you choose and the bookplates will 
be shipped within a few days. Your child 
will receive thereafter (unless, of course, 
you decide otherwise) one exciting Land- 
mark Book each month. In this sensible 
way your boy or girl will come to love good 
books, without pressure from you, and 
gradually absorb and be inspired by the 
whole wonderful story of history. 








free. 
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STEVENSON 

To the Editor: It is most difficult for me 
to explain the feeling I get when The Re- 
porter appears in my mail slot. It’s sort of 
“At last some clear and level-headed report- 
ing of news—some objectivity—an escape 
from the Madison Avenue adjectives that 
so coat the news in our daily papers and 
periodicals.” There is no end to our grat- 
itude. 

What prompts this fan letter is to thank 
you for your thoughtful open letter to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson (The Reporter, December 
29). The points covered are the very things 
that have been worrying us considerably of 
late—worrying us enough to write to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson himself. We are among the 
many who were captured by Stevenson in 
1952 and are not a little disturbed by what 
faces him in 1956—a blossoming political 
free-for-all. Let us who admire him hope 
that he will not be torn apart by the very 
people trying to help him, and that his own 
very exceptional talents will guide him. 

Mrs. Cart E. Eapy 
Towson, Maryland 


To the Editor: In reply to your editorial, 
“Dear Governor Stevenson,” I say, ah, ye of 
little faith! Let us have confidence in Adlai 
Stevenson, let us believe in and trust him. 
Not fanatically or blindly, but from past 
performances. Remember his vivid speech 
tearing McCarthy to shreds when all Re- 
publicans and most Democrats were silent? 
That was the beginning of the end for Joe, 
and think how much worse our foreign al- 
liances would be with him on the rampage. 
Remember Stevenson’s speech on the Chi- 
nese offshore islands and how it cooled off 
a red-hot situation? Remember how Adlai 
went into Texas and told the billionaires he 
was against giving them the underseas oil 
wealth? 

This is a man of vast intelligence, of guts, 
of humaneness, of vision. He will not let 
us down. He knows full well how the Krem- 
lin has outwitted and outthought the un- 
imaginative, retaliatory Dulles, and he will 
come up with ideas to counter the Russian 
Bear. Soon, you will see, he will talk sense 
not alone to the American people but to all 
the people of the free world. 

I am for Adlai Stevenson, now and all the 
way. 

ALLEN KLEIN 
Mount Vernon, New York 


To the Editor: | think you have done us a 
service in your letter to Governor Stevenson. 
As one of those who went through the same 
torment in 1952 which you described and 
came finally to the same torn decision in the 
closing weeks of the campaign, I differ only 
in that | have remained, and unless forced 
to another ordeal of heart and head expect 
to remain, committed to Mr. Stevenson. But 
I think wholeheartedly that nearly every 
word of your editorial needed badly to be 
said. We respect the professional and the 
transition to that status; any other course 
would have been arrested development. But 
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some men, not necessarily in relation to their 
wisdom or foolishness, don’t entirely fit such 
a cast and can only do violence to them- 
selves if they strain too hard at the contours. 
The amateurs and independents who were 
won once still want a part of their man. 
With all the bumps kneaded out and all the 
cowlicks smoothed, he won’t be the guy 
what brung us. 

The farm issue is a thorn, and there are 
some of us who think it might have been 
better to have been impaled upon it. Taxes 
are a thorn and we'd jolly well better take 
it where it hurts, without compromise. But 
those are as thorns to spears before the 
world which darkens around us. In 1952 
Governor Stevenson was forced to take the 
defensive, to deal with the past; that he was 
able, even so doing, also to stir our vision 
was remarkable; but he is in no such stric- 
tures now. The past and its lessons are vital, 
but we don’t want to leave our future there. 
Win or lose, those of us who support him 
want him now to lead on, and let him throw 
his beams as high as he has the power. I 
don’t think they'll go over our heads, and if 
they should, so much the better. That’s what 
leaders are for, to make us reach a little, 
and we don’t expect to be found wanting. 

Evetyn Houston 
Alhambra, California 


DEBASED VALUES 

To the Editor: It is good to see an Amer- 
ican journal thinking and speaking out as 
The Reporter does in “Christianity with 
Scope” (The Reporter's “Notes,” January 
12, 1956). 

What you do is to identify the accelerat- 
ing tendency to lower the profile of man’s 
great values to the contours of our current 
American modes of action. Business is en- 
gaged in identifying human “welfare” with 
the possession of more and more miscella- 
neous material goods. The State Department 
insists that “democracy” is and must be only 
what the United States is. The auto indus- 
try captures man’s “heart’s desire” and holds 
it at the level of expectation of the next an- 
nual model. Man’s search for identity is be- 
ing contracted to the dimensions of giving 
all that he is and has to the devouring goal 
of increasing production. 

What happens to people and to a society 
of people when their values are lowered to 
the level of their shop windows? It would 
seem probable that this must lead to deterio- 
ration of respect for, and indeed of capacity 
for, subtle and spontaneous valuing. It is not 
just religion that is involved, but the whole 
authenticity and diversity in living upon 
which the values of a genuine democratic 
society presumably depend. 

Rosert S. Lynp 
Department of Sociology 
Columbia University 
New York 


ARGUMENT FURTHERIZED 

To the Editor: William Lee Miller’s hu- 
morized treatment of current attempts to jar- 
gonize (December 29, The Reporter) em- 


phasizes only the latest phase in a stabilized 
trend. In fact, of the seven examples listed 
as having been especially victimized by this 
modernization—personalize, humanize, vital- 
ize, democratize, prayerize, individualize, and 
spiritualize—all but one have been diction. 
aryized for years, along with many others 
such as carbonize, canonize, demilitarize, 
and _ polarize. 

Mr. Miller may have activized a new cold 
war between the izers and the de-izers. The 
latter will insist that this cavalier treatment 
will denude, debase, and debauch our lan. 
guage, while the former will claim that their 
process will colorize, powerize, and splen- 
dorize it! 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE 
Allenhurst, New Jersey 


FOR DIRECT ELECTION 

To the Editor: Douglass Cater’s article on 
“Our Electoral Machinery” in the December 
29 issue of The Reporter appears, unfortu- 
nately, to be a rather superficial treatment 
of the vital yet appallingly misunderstood 
topic of the Presidential election process. 

The author’s dismissal of the direct elec- 
tion method in one brief, rather startling 
paragraph is inexcusable in any serious treat- 
ment of the subject. To say that “The best 
rebuttal is that it doesn’t stand a chance...” 
is, of course, quite irrelevant to a discussion 
of the relative merits of the different pro- 
posals. But the real eyebrow raiser is the 
sentence which says that “Demagogic at. 
tempts at mass appeal might become even 
more prevalent.” This is an argument that 
has been used throughout history against 
all kinds of democratic procedures in human 
affairs. It can be used to advocate resump- 
tion of election of U.S. Senators by state 
legislators, indirect election of state gover- 
nors, or the most indirect kind of Presidential 
election system. (It might be pointed out 
that the one state in the Union that shuns 
direct election processes more than any other 
—Georgia—is hardly noted for a scarcity of 
demagogues. ) 

Only direct popular election would give 
every voter in the United States an equal 
voice with every other voter in the United 
States in the selection of the President. 
Every other system limits, in one way or 
another, the process of political democracy. 
Direct election is the only way to remove 
all the inequities, all the “gimmicks.” Its 
adoption would confirm America’s real faith 
in the democratic system of government—a 
system to which our leaders pay frequent 
lip service, one which we seek to export 
to other parts of the world but one which 
most of our politicians seem to fear like 
the plague here at home. 

Davin I. Wetts 
New York 


OIL IN TROUBLED WATERS 
To the Editor: Having been a participant 
in the preliminary hearings on the so-called 
Allen bill, I must commend you on the ex 
tremely fair way in which you have handled 
the material in “Battle Royal for Oil: The 
California Tidelands,” by Hale Champion 
(The Reporter, December 29). 

Jack A. Beaver 

California Assembly 

Sacramento 
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To the Editor: | have not supported the 
Allen oil bill. It is too extreme and cannot 
he justified in equity. However, Mr. Cham- 
pion misses the main point of the contro- 
versy. The grant of the tidelands to Long 
Beach was a trust with a limited purpose— 
harbor development and related improve- 
ments. I favor the recognition of the legal 
and equitable rights of Long Beach but re- 
quiring the city to be a faithful trustee. 
You may be sure that the legislature will 

be fair and even generous with Long Beach 
hut I do not propose to see such money 
wasted. The city government is a subdivi- 
sion of the state and under legislative con- 
trol. 

Netson S. DitswortH 

California Senate 

Sacramento 


LET’S CO-ORDINATE 

To the Editor: The article on the history 
of the Eisenhower speech to the U.N. (“Ike 
and the Peaceful Atom,” by John Lear, 
The Reporter, January 12) reflects a care- 
ful and imaginative reportorial job. Al- 
though I am not personally familiar with 
any of the details, one aspect of the matter 
which I am rather sorry was not more fully 
explored was the importance of closer co- 
ordination between people in the govern- 
ment concerned respectively with the atoms- 
for-peace and atomic-control programs. This 
is important, in my view, because of many 
overlapping aspects of the inspection and 
control problem. However, this was not in 
the main theme which the author of the ar- 
ticle was developing. 

I congratulate The Reporter on a journal- 
istic study which is timely, penetrating, and 
intensely interesting. 

Ernest A. Gross 
New York 


To the Editor: John Lear’s article goes a 
long way toward explaining one of the ap- 
parent weaknesses of the present State De- 
partment. To any thinking person, it has 
been quite evident that the frequent need 
of explanation, backing and filling, and 
sudden changes in policy has not been due to 
the acts of stupid people, since Mr. Dulles and 
his associates do not come within that clas- 
sification. Why, then, have we had to wit- 
ness the disconcerting inconsistencies of 
our diplomats? 

That part of Mr. Lear’s article under the 
subhead “Speechwriters in the Sky” indi- 
cates to this writer, at least, how a State 
Department ought not to function. Diplo- 
macy, if nothing else, is an art in which 
taking time to think things out and to be 
sure before acting is paramount. The pic- 
ture of the President, Dulles, Strauss, and 
Jackson preparing the important speech 
that the President was to deliver before 
the U.N., on the use of atomic power for 
peace, is not a reassuring one. Less caution 
was used than in preparing a talk before 
the Rotary or a literary club. 

Apparently our State Department has been 
functioning at times on just the basis of 
extemporaneousness Mr. Lear describes, so 
there is little need to be surprised at the re- 
sults, 

H. A. MERENEss 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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THE OPERA SOCIETY ¥ 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


ANY ONE of these recorded OPERAS 


Certainly The Most Generous 


PROVE TO YOU the remarkable qual- 
ty and the amazing high-fidelity of the 
Opera Society's recordings — we offer you any 
one of these magnificent opera performances 
of CaRMEN, LA TRAVIATA or THE MARRIAGE OF 
Ficaro—as a FREE GIFT. There is absolutely 
no requirement to buy a record from the Soci- 
ety ever! 
Why Do We Make This Astounding Offer? 
We want to demonstrate to you the exciting 
enjoyment of opera performances planned for 


Cora Canne Meyer 
Gerard Holthaus 


ond other outstanding artists 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


FIG AIR 


Siemen Jongsma ; ®; 
Anneke van der Graaf 
Henk Driessen 
Margit Opawsky %; 
ond other outstanding artists 


it Conte Almavive . 


Offer You Will Ever Encounter 


record listening. Your FREE selection will in- 
troduce you— WITHOUT OBLIGATION — 
to the glorious listening pleasure offered in 
ALL of the twenty operas listed below. Hear, 
in your own home, all the great music of each 
opera — every famous aria, duet, chorus, over- 
ture — brilliantly re-created by world renowned 
artists and orchestras. Spectacular productions 
up to two hours in length; recorded on long- 
playing high-fidelity discs encompassing the 
entire tonal range of human hearing .. . from 
50 to 15,000 cycles. 








20 GLORIOUS OPERAS FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi): 
awsky, soprano; Lar- 
sen, tenor; Swift, bari- 
tone; Netherlands Phil., 
Goehr, cond. 


Boawsky. (Mozart): 
awsky, van der Graaf, 
a 


Driesse: Ne 
lands Phil. Goehr, cond. 


DIE FLEDERMAUS 
trauss): Graf, soprano; 


Zurich Or., Goehr, cond. 
%& CARMEN (Bizet): Meyer, 
mezzo-soprano; um, 
rano; Larsen, tenor; 
Netheriands Philhar- 
monic, Goehr, cond. 


we BARBER OF SEVILLE 

essini): Meyer, Nel 

mezzo - sopranos; 

—~—¥ tenor; Nether- 

oe Philharmonic, 
nhals, cond. 


QUEEN OF SPADES 
chaikovsky): Smolen- 
ya, soprano; Nelepp, 
tenor; Ivanov, baritone; 
Orc Bolshoi Theater, 
Melik-Pasheyev, cond. 
kx ned. Sievannt 
-Prandl 
4} ts Handt, 
tenor; Vienna State Op. 
Chorus; Vienna Symph., 
Hans Swarowsky, cond. 


Tit Stnae SEnacito we a 


Tyler, pod Cenet’ 
bass; van Kesteren, 
tenor; Cologne Op. chor- 
us, Ackermann, cond. 


(bien THE PEARLFISHERS 


: Dobbs, 

3 _e: Paris Phil, 
Chorus, Leibowitz, cond. 
ke *& & LOHENGRIN 
on Soloists and 
Netherlands Op.; Neth- 
erlandsPhil.,Goehr,cond. 





ORFEO AND EURIDICE 

aydn): Helwig, soprano, 
Handt, tenor, Spores. 
Orch. Vienna State Op.: 
Swarowsky, cond. 


* OBERON (Weber): 


t) 
Hans Milller-Kray, cond. 


e*, 7 [Segnes): 
0; rsen, 

tener: ven de Ven, bari- 
Chorus; Nether- 

farts Phil., Goehr, cond. 


fx RIGOLETTO | (Verdi): 


tone; Netherlands Phil., 
Goehr, cond. 


Si GYPSY BARON 
‘auss): Graf, ecqeene: 


tenor; Radio gurich 
Orch., Goehr, cond. 


BORIS GODUNOF 
veng UD Nelepp, 
tenor; Maksekova, mez- 
zo-soprano: Pirogov, bass; 
Chorus, Orch. Bolshoi 
Theater,Golovanov,cond. 


* wk MESSIAH (Handel): 
Adrienne —_— soprano; 
Krap, contralto; Larsen, 
tenor; Chorus Handei 
Society, Goehr, cond. 


iL TROVATORE (Wordly: 

awsky, soprano; Lori 
contralto; Larsen, tenor: 
Netherlands Bisinar-| 3. 
monic, Goehr, cond. 

CORONATION OF 

OPPEA (Monteverdi): 

Geehwiller, soprano; 
Helbling, mezzo-soprano; 
Keich, bass; Chorus, 
Goehr, cond. 


LA BELLE HELENE 
bach): 


Leibowitz, cond 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICES 


*% One 12” disc (approx. 1 hovr).... 


$2.95 


“ pone i, we 10” discs 
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Save Over 50% Off Usual Cost 

You may have any or all of these operas de- 
livered to your home — free of charge — at the 
rate of one a month. Only if you decide to 
keep any of them — do you pay the low mem- 
bership price indicated below — saving over 
50% off the usual retail cost of recordings of 
equal quality. Yes, you may listen to your 
heart’s content, and never pay a cent unless 
you keep a recording. The FREE INTRO- 
DUCTORY GIFT is yours without charge, 
in any case. 

Mail Coupon Now! Right now you may 
cross off in the coupon those operas you own, 
or know beforehand you don’t want to try. The 
others will be delivered for free audition. But 
this FREE GIFT offer is limited! Mail coupon 
without delay. The Opera Society, Dept. 1-RE, 
45 Columbus Avenue, New York 23. 





ritone; Tyme OPERA SOCIETY, Dest 1882~CS~CS*«*S 


THE OPERA SOCIETY, Dept. 1-RE 
45 Columbus Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. | 
Send me as a FREE GIFT (check one) your high fidel- 
ity 33% RPM recorded performance of | 
(0 CARMEN CD LA TRAVIATA 0 FIGARO 
Also deliver for a 5 day free home trial, the long-playing | 
selections I have NOT crossed off below, about one a 
month. I will be billed only for those I seep—at low 
membership price indicated at the left—saving 50%. | 
I may return any recording and pay nothing. I may cancel 
my Trial Membership at any time. Free Gift is mine 
to keep in any case. | 
1. LA TRAVIATA Verdi 2. MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 
DIE FLEDERMAUS Strauss 4. CARMEN Bizet &. CORONA- | 
ion OF POPPEA Monteverdi ©. BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 
7. QUEEN OF SPADES (Pique Dame) Tchaikovsky &. DON | 
GIOVANNI Mozart @. RIGOLETTO Verdi 10. OBERON Weber 
11. FAUST Gounod 12. GYPSY BARON Strauss 13. BORIS 
Mussorgsky 14. MESSIAM Handei 15. THE 
PEARLFISHERS Bizet 16. WTROVATORE Verdi 17. ABDUCTION 
FROM THE SERAGLIO Mozart 18. ORFEO AND EURIDICE Haydn 
190. LABELLE HELENE Offenbach 20. LOKENGRIN Wagner 
Selections NOT listed by order of release | 








The Office 
of Prime 
Minister 


By BYRUM E. CARTER 


The British Prime Minister’s 
powers have never been le- 
gally defined and never sys- 
tematically studied. Here at 
last is an authoritative ac- 
count of the Prime Minister’s 
role since 1894. 364 pages, $5 





THE 
Polities of 


Compromise 


PARTIES AND CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN 


By DANKWART A. RUSTOW 


How Sweden has succeeded 
in combining political stabil- 
ity with a multi-party system 
— and achieved leadership in 
social welfare and interna- 
tional coéperation. 


288 pages, charts, $5.00 





The Gold 
Coast in 


Transition 
By DAVID APTER 


A graphic account of the first 
African colony to make the 
transition from tribal depend- 
ency to parliamentary democ- 
tacy. 368 pages, illustrated, $5 











At your bookstore 
Princeton 


University Press 
Princeton, N. J. 











ys OUR LAST issue we reported in 
detail on the President’s atoms- 
for-peace program, unquestionably a 
credit to his leadership. Now, re- 
gretfully, we report on two major 


| administrative snafus: one having to 


' do with our country’s diplomacy, the 





other with public power and private 
influence. We like to think that such 
carefully assembled blocks of fact 
may be useful to our readers in this 
Presidential year, and can be pre- 
sented so that they speak for them- 
selves with little need for editorial 
comment. Thus, these two feature 
articles are not preceded by an edi- 
torial curtain raiser. 

There seems to be little question 
but that the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations was badly outma- 
neuvered in the recent debates on 
membership. The outmaneuvering 
was done not only by the repre- 
sentatives of friendly or neutral pow- 
ers but—and this hurts—by the So- 
viet delegation. Things got so tan- 
gled that the hapless Henry Cabot 
Lodge refused to let himself be res- 
cued by our friend and neighbor 
Canada. William R. Frye, U.N. 
correspondent for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, describes the unfold- 
ing of the drama act by act and 
shows how badly we need a first- 
rate delegation at the U.N. 

The Dixon-Yates mess is some- 
thing else again. How it came into 
being may long remain a mystery, 
but there is no doubt that those 
responsible for it have singularly 
damaged the very cause of private 
vs. public power in which they be- 
lieve. E. W. Kenworthy is on the 
staff of the New York Times. 

Although it is no great consola- 
tion, two articles that follow deal 
with snafus that are not American. 
Edmond Taylor, who writes reg- 
ularly from Europe, tells how French 
democracy suffered its recent defeat 
—through the ineptitude or irrespon- 
sibility of some of France’s demo- 
cratic politicians, through the sys- 
tematic ruthlessness of politicians 
who are against democracy itself. 
The firsthand account that Hal Lehr- 
man, an experienced foreign corre- 
spondent, brings us from Jordan 
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proves that the British—for all their 
hallowed Intelligence Service—can 
sometimes fail to see what is under 
their noses. Some sorcerers’ appren- 
tices must be loose in London. We 
know that there are quite a few of 
the breed in Washington and are 
eagerly awaiting an opportunity to 
report that there are some in Mos- 
cow too. 


7 1TH CONSIDERABLE relief, we here- 
by testify that there is nothing 
wrong with Mozart—aside perhaps 
from a few too hastily produced 
recordings of his works. Roland 
Gelatt, New York Editor of High 
Fidelity, tells us about some fine 
recordings on which our readers can 
rely. 

Madeleine Chapsal, who contrib- 
utes regularly from Paris, reviews the 
Goncourt Prize book that is forcing 
French readers, not without discom- 
fort, to realize how hardy the ugly 
weeds of anti-Semitism still are in 
their country—and unfortunately not 
in their country alone. Miss Chap- 
sal’s article was written before the 
astounding electoral success of the 
Poujadists, the latest and exceeding- 
ly active champions of that loath- 
some cause. 

Robert Marjolin, an outstanding 
French economist and for years an 
outstanding civil servant as Secre- 
tary General of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, in 
dealing with a recently published 
book gives us his views on U.S. eco- 
nomic leadership. 

The interpreter for the Big Four 
at the Versailles Peace Conference 
in 1919 has published his notes. 
Paul Mantoux’ book is reviewed by 
Lindsay Rogers, Burgess Professor 
of Public Law at Columbia; it shows 
that Woodrow Wilson, advocate of 
open diplomacy, was reluctant to 
practice it himself. In forthcoming 
issues we shall show this tragic fig- 
ure in some of his enduring, memo- 
rable aspects. 

Sidney Alexander, poet and nov- 
elist, teaches at the New School in 
New York. 

Our cover, a view of Paris, is by 
Carol Hamann. 
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And We Lost the Game 


WILLIAM R. FRYE 


Wie story of the “package deal” 

bv which sixteen new members 
were brought into the United Na- 
tions is not one that can be neatly 
wrapped up. It was not a colossal 
American diplomatic snafu. It was 
not a Canadian plot against John 


Foster Dulles, nor was it a master 
stroke of genius by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, nor a_ well-planned, bril- 


liantly executed Soviet démarche. 

It was a little of all these things. 
But the real truth is that most of 
the participants played it by ear— 
the Canadians and Russians skill- 
fully, the Indians opportunistically, 
and the Chinese and Americans on 
the whole rather shortsightedly. In 
defense of the United States, it 
should be said that Washington was 
in the most difficult position of all 
the participants. It is easy to under- 
stand why our government made the 
moves it did, even though—with the 
benefit of hindsight—many of those 
moves now appear ill advised. 

American delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., merrily whistling through 
the graveyard, issued a statement 
when it was all over, rejoicing in the 
“ratio of three to one” between free 
countries (twelve) and Soviet satel- 
lites (four) admitted. “It is not every 
day that as advantageous a result as 
this is achieved,” he said. 

This is nonsense, and everyone 
who knows anything at all about the 
story—including, it must be pre- 
sumed, Mr. Lodge—knows it is non- 
sense. The United States could have 
had a package deal with a three-to- 
one ratio of free countries to satel- 
lites at any time since 1952, but 
fought it at every turn. We fought 
it for perfectly good reasons. The 
Soviet Union would not include 
Japan in the package. Germany and 
Spain had not applied. Once the 
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five Sovict satellites in the group 
were admitted, there would be no 
bargaining leverage with which to 
secure the admission of these impor- 
tant non-Communist states. The 
Soviets could veto them forever. 

In addition, the United States had 
a very real stake in a sixty-nation 
U.N. Together with our highly co- 
operative South American allies— 
the irreverent call them “satellites” 
—we controlled one-third of the 
General Assembly. Since key deci- 
sions require two-thirds majorities, 
we had what amounted to veto 
power in the Assembly, as we had, 
by Charter right, in the Security 
Council. At the height of the cold 
war, when we were habitually on 
the winning side by fifty-five votes to 
five, this made little difference. 

But as events, and inept American 
leadership, began to eat away our 
influence, it became a highly impor- 
tant matter. In the new, seventy-six- 
nation Assembly, the eighteen or 
nineteen Latin-American nations 
that co-operate with the United States 
will have to be augmented by seven or 
eight others in order to produce one- 
third of the votes—and if things keep 
on getting out of hand, it may not 
always be possible to find seven or 
eight others. The center of political 
gravity in the new U.N. is obviously 
shifting from the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Ganges. 

For these and other reasons, the 
package deal as it finally went 
through was by no means “advan- 
tageous” to the United States. It 
would have been much !ess disad- 
vantageous if Japan had been in- 
cluded. Without Japan, it was a 
major setback. 

Why did we let it happen, then? 
The answer is that we could not very 


well help it; the demand for the deal 
was irresistible. Like a hastily con- 
structed levee trying to hold back 
flood waters, American resistance 
and private pressures, though severe, 
were insufficient. The Canadians 
saw the flood coming in time, and 


‘tried to minimize its damage by 


channelizing it. We resisted until too 
late, and it got out of hand. 


The Pearson Formula 

The first pages of this interesting 
chapter of contemporary diplomatic 
history were written in San Fran- 
cisco last June. Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov, approached privately 
by Canada and Peru, offefed the 
West two packages: one consisting 
of six countries (Austria, Italy, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Romania, and Bul- 
garia) and the other of sixteen 
(Albania, Outer Mongolia, Jordan, 
Ireland, Portugal, Hungary, Italy, 
Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos). The first package 
was impossible; to admit six would 
be to outrage all the others. The 
second was somewhat better; it in- 
cluded every country that had ap 
plied except the two Koreas, the two 
Vietnams, and, most important, 
Japan. 

What to do? There obviously was 
no chance whatsoever of persuading 
the Russians to accept South Korea, 
and precious little that they would 
O.K. South Vietnam. It was concel\- 
able that they would include Japan, 
despite the importance of Japan's 
seat as a bargaining point in the 
Russo-Japanese peace-treaty negotla 
tions about to get under way. So 
Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs Lester B. Pearson 
came up with a formula: Admit all 
countries about which no question 
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of unification arises. It was an idea 
he had first broached in the Cana- 
dian Parliament and later tried out 
on an American audience at Prince- 
ton University; it was not—as some 
commentators have suggested—some- 
thing the Russjans subtly planted in 
his mind. 

There has been a lot ol specula- 
tion about his motive. The simple 
truth is that he thought some pack- 
age deal was inevitable and wanted 
to control its size and shape; and he 
felt the initiative for a popular move 
of this type would be better coming 
from the West than from the Soviet 
Union or India. He was also con- 
vinced that on balance it would be 
good for the U.N. to be more nearly 
representative of the world as it is, 
regardless of the problems this might 
produce for the United States and 
others. Desire to assist certain of the 
applicants, notably Ceylon and fa- 
pan, also played a part. 


The Cult of Article 4 


The United States was very cool to 
the whole project. Dulles personally 
had always been an advocate of uni- 
versality for the U.N., but package 
deals were political dynamite. Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Romania were 
fighting words to the right wing ol 
the Republican Party. Outer Mon- 
golia was a ludicrous burlesque of a 
country. Albania had defied the 
World Court by refusing to pay 
damages for the Corfu Channel out- 
rage of 1948 in which two British 
destroyers were mined. 

Moreover, we had waved the ban- 
ners of political morality for so long 
contending that package deals were 
immoral simply because they were 
packages—that it would be difficult 
to shift into reverse, even though 
much of the practical political rea- 
‘on for our morality was disappear- 
ing, and even though, in 1946. we 
ourselves had invented the idea of 
package admissions. 

Perhaps the most persuasive rea- 
won of all why Washington resisted 
the Canadian project was that both 
the Eisenhower and Truman Ad- 
ministrations had sold the American 
people on Article 4 of the U.N. 
Charter: the article that sets up the 
legal fiction that U.N. members are 
“peace-loving.” Americans had_be- 
‘ome firmly attached to the idea that 
U.N. membership was a privilege to 
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be bestowed only upon the deserving 
—that the U.N. should be selective, 
as distinct from universal; indeed, 
that it should: be, so far as possible, 
an alliance against world Commu- 
nism. This cult of Article 4 was 
deliberately encouraged in order to 
provide a rationale for the exclusion 
of Communist China. The question 
of China is one of credentials, not 
membership, but the distinction has 
been blurred, sometimes deliber- 
ately. 

During the summer of 1955, the 
State Department, in its contacts 
with the Canadians, threw cold wa- 
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ter on the idea. Dulles himself was 
busy with the Geneva meetings, but 
his aides let it be known they were 
“flabbergasted” at the plan to push 
the package in the Assembly that 
tall. The Canadians barreled through 
this American red light at sixty miles 
an hour, convinced that they were 
right and that they were saving the 
Administration from its own short- 
sightedness. 


_ LOCALE ol the story then shifts 
to the blue-and-green Assembly 
hall, and the time to late September. 
During the “general: debate” which 
traditionally provides the spring- 
board tor U.N. General Assemblies, 
Molotov made public his offer of a 
sixteen-nation package. Dulles reit- 
erated his protest against the vetoing 
of qualified applicants. In this, there 
was no visible change since San 


Francisco. Paul Martin of Canada, 
an astute lawyer from Windsor, 
Ontario, who has made a name for 
himself as Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and who ap- 
pears to be in line for the External 
Affairs Ministry if and when Pearson 
steps up, put forward the Pearson 
formula—orally in the general de- 
bate, then in writing in a draft reso- 
lution circulated privately. An hour 
after he spoke on September 26, 
Spain applied and was added to the 
list, making it eighteen. The differ- 
ence between Molotov’s sixteen and 
Martin’s eighteen consisted of Japan 
and Spain. 

The Canadian package captured 
all popularity contests almost over- 
night. Inclusion of Spain won over 
the last large bloc of lukewarm 
countries—the Latin Americans—and 
made support for the proposal al- 
most unanimous. With the Latinos’ 
defection, the last hope the United 
States had of blocking a two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly died. 

There was still the Security Coun- 
cil, however. Under the Charter, it 
had to “recommend” before the 
Assembly could “admit” a new mem- 
ber. The countries that really mat- 
tered—the five great powers with a 
veto in the council—were by no 
means won over. They were the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France, and Nationalist 
China 

The attitudes of Washington and 
Moscow were clear. London and 
Paris were cool because eighteen 
new members would mean a major 
increase in the strength of the ram- 
paging anti-colonial “A-A” (Asian- 
African) bloc; subjects such as Cyprus 
and Algeria would be certain to be- 
come fiery perennials on the Assem- 
bly agenda. 

Spain was by no means an asset 
to the package in the eyes of Britain 
and France; and in the case of Brit- 
ain, it was also very difficult to 
swallow Albania. 


The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsiang 


At first almost no one paid any at- 
tention to China. Small, bespectacled 
Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang is one of the 
ablest diplomats in the U.N., as his 
adversaries were soon to discover; 
but he represents a government for 
which there is little respect and less 
affection; and he stands for an issue 
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which most U.N. delegates would 
prefer to forget, because they are not 
happy with the solution they have 
swallowed. The idea that Nationalist 
China might use its veto power to 
block the package deal—defying a 
vast majority of the Assembly—just 
did not occur to most of them, or if 
it occurred, it was not taken seri- 
ously. Even when Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek announced that he 
would do precisely that—exercise the 
veto—they did not believe it. They 
thought he would do what the Unit- 
ed States told him to do—and they 
thought the United States could be 
brought around. 

To this day, there are many other- 
wise well-informed U.N. diplomats 
who do not believe that the United 
States really brought pressure upon 
Chiang to go along with the pack- 
age deal. They accept the Soviet 
theory that the United States con- 
nived in the Chinese veto—that 
Chiang was doing American “dirty 
work.” On at least two occasions in 
the Security Council debate, Lodge 
blundered into statements that ap- 
peared to support this thesis. But it 
was not true. 


pees between Washington 
and Taipei are vastly different 
from the master-and-puppet picture 
in some minds. At the highest levels 
in Washington, there is almost as 
much distaste for Chiang as there is 
in London and Ottawa—and the feel- 
ing is cordially reciprocated. But 
Washington does not feel free to use 
against Chiang the leverage it pos- 
sesses; it does not dare to withdraw 
its economic and military aid for 
fear of domestic political repercus- 
sions, and because Formosa is con- 
sidered a vital link in the chain of 
Pacific island bases. The last effec- 
tive source of pressure on Chiang 
Kai-shek was lost in 1955 when the 
United States gave him the Mutual 
Defense Treaty he wanted. 

Thus it was possible in the fall of 
1955 for Chiang to scorn three sepa- 
rate appeals from President Eisen- 
hower not to cast his veto—and get 
away with it. It was possible for him 
to give Lodge and his staff some of 
the worst moments they have had in 
the U.N. It was possible for the 
Generalissimo to bring Canadian- 
American relations in the U.N. to 
their lowest ebb in a long time. 
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Why did Chiang insist on vetoing 
the package deal? No one but the 
Gissimo really knows. Tsiang, his 
delegate, urged him, in repeated 
cables from the U.N., not to do it. 
That is a fact known only to a few, 
but it is true. 

One popular explanation for the 
veto can be easily dismissed: that 
the Chinese leader wanted to “com- 
mit suicide gloriously”—that he knew 
his days in the U.N. were numbered, 
and wanted to end them with a bang 
rather than a whimper. Too many 
other things are inconsistent with 
this theory. Moreover, suicide is con- 
trary to Chinese tradition and prac- 
tice. It is a Japanese custom. The 
Chinese cling to. life grimly, even 
though face be lost in the process. 
“The Japanese national flower is the 
cherry blossom,” one astute Oriental 
observer remarked. “It lives but a 
short time, and dies gracefully. The 
Chinese national flower is the peony, 
which is very long-lived and hardy.” 


HERE ARE Other theories that pur- 

port to explain the veto. One is 
that it was popular as a prestige ges- 
ture with the overseas Chinese, whose 
financial contributions to Chiang’s 
treasury are important. There may 
be some truth to this theory. An- 
other explanation with some sub- 
stance is that the veto threat was 
intended as a bargaining weapon. 
France got a tidy price—deletion of 
Algeria from the Assembly agenda— 
in return for its promise not to veto 
the package, and Chiang was en- 
couraged by some Latinos to think 
that he, too, could sell his vote. The 
price mentioned at one point was a 
two-year lease on life in the Assem- 
bly. But this was never a practical 
proposition. Even one year was far 
more than the majority was prepared 
to pay. 

The explanation accepted by those 
who are in the best position to know 
is that Chiang wanted to throw a 
monkey wrench into the Geneva 
negotiations between Red China and 
the United States, and thus delay or 
prevent a rapprochement between 
Washington and Peking. The Gen- 
eralissimo knows, as few Americans 
do, that Dulles is working hard for 
such a rapprochement, or at least for 
a minimum accommodation which 
would remove from Chiang such 
power as he still has to plunge the 


United States into war with main- 
land China. The United States has 
precious few bargaining assets in 
that process of negotiation with 
Peking; China’s U.N. seat is one of 
them. This is one bit of diplomatic 
currency that the United States 
does not wish to ‘see devalued. 
Tsiang’s veto of Outer Mongolia 
did devalue it; it brought closer the 
day when Communist China could 
get into the U.N. without paying 
any price to the United States at all. 
Even if the veto had worked as 
Chiang obviously planned—had it 
destroyed the prospects for all eight- 
een states in the package—it would 
have been still more effective in that 
direction. 

This was a desperate gamble that 
Chiang was taking. It ran the risk ol 
precipitating his total ouster from 
the U.N. immediately; but all things 
considered, including the impending 
American election, this was not too 
great a risk. And if worst came to 
worst, and he was unseated a year 
or so earlier than necessary, at least 
he would have preserved the rem- 
nants of his power to involve the 
United States in war—something 
even more vital to him than his U.N. 
seat. 

An interesting fact that may or 
may not fit into the picture is that 
several countries with diplomatic 
representation in Peking reported 
privately that Chou En-lai_ was 
strongly opposed to the admission 
of Outer Mongolia, at least under 
Soviet sponsorship—apparently fear- 
ing that such a step would consoli- 
date Soviet influence in the territory 
to the detriment of China. If this is 
true, it is not easy to explain Nation- 
alist China’s parallel stand, unless 
Chiang, fearing a deal between the 
United States and his enemy, was 
himself attempting to negotiate with 
Peking. Persistent reports of contact 
between the two Chinas are indig- 
nantly denied; but such contact 
could explain many things—for ex- 
ample, the sudden and apparently 
inexplicable snag in the Sino 
American negotiations in Geneva 
last fall, after Peking had agreed to 
release all American prisoners. 


An Interview at Geneva 


The United States was the first to 
learn of Chiang’s veto plan. Exactly 
when Lodge and his aides heard of 
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it they decline to say. But it must 
have been late in October, because 
up to that time they were still telling 
other delegates that Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Romania were the coun- 
tries that made the package difficult 
for them to swallow. 

Under Canadian pressure and in 
the light of the snowballing popu- 
larity of the package deal in the 
lounges, the United States had slowly 
begun to give way. As early as Oc- 
tober 4, Dulles had told a press con- 
ference the United States would not 
use the veto against any of the Soviet 
satellites. On November 1, he took 
time off from the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ conference to go to Ma- 
drid and see Franco; U.N. member- 
ship for Spain was the principal 
thing Generalissimo Franco wanted 
to talk about. 

A week or so earlier, Dulles had 
been to Rome and had found the 
same eagerness in the Italian govern- 
ment. The Japanese had been moving 
heaven and earth for the package. 
It was obvious that the country that 
stood in the way of any of these 
applicants would pay dearly for so 
doing. Like it or not, the United 
States was going to have to go along. 
rhe domestic political explosion 
would have to be risked. 


_ THEN, aS Dulles and Lodge 
were steeling themselves to take 
the plunge, the possible consequences 
of Chiang’s stand began to dawn on 
them. Chiang would stand up 
against the avalanche; the United 
States—widely thought to be his pup- 
peteer—would be blamed. The wrath 
of Tokyo, Rome, and Madrid, not 
to mention a dozen other capitals, 
and the Vatican, would pour in on 
both Washington and Taipei. 
Tsiang might be ousted from the 
U.N.; whether he was or not, his po- 
‘ition would be made so precarious 
as to destroy any chance of selling 
China’s seat to Peking for a worth- 
while price. No one would ever be- 
lieve the United States had not put 
Tsiang up to his veto; there would 
be severe strains within the free- 
world alliance; the Kremlin would 
ap a propaganda harvest of ex- 
\raordinary proportions. 

Lodge and his aides desperately 
cast about for a way out. They urged 
Martin to shift signals and press for 
eventeen, dropping Outer Mongolia. 
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Sir Pierson Dixon of Great Britain 
sided with Lodge. But Martin re- 
fused; he felt certain there was no 
practical chance of selling a pack- 
age of seventeen to the Russians, 
and thought Chiang could be per- 
suaded to take eighteen if sufficient 
pressure were brought to bear. It 
would be more practical and more 
productive to twist Chiang’s arm, he 
apparently felt, than Molotov’s. The 
latter had still to be persuaded to take 
Spain and Japan. No, Martin did 
not think seventeen was an attain- 
able goal. He was willing to wait 
while the three western Foreign Min- 
isters tried their luck at Geneva with 
the stony Soviet Foreign Minister, 
but he thought Eisenhower, then 





picking up the reins of government 
anew, should go to work on Chiang. 

On November 13, a crucial Sun- 
day, Dulles and Molotov sat down 
in Geneva and had it out. There 
was nothing doing. Molotov was 
willing to consider Spain and Japan, 
but would not commit himself to 
anything except the other sixteen. 
He was adamant on Outer Mongolia. 
Dulles wired Lodge authorizing him 
to come out publicly for the seven- 
teen—supporting thirteen free coun- 
tries, and acquiescing in four satel- 
lites. That same Sunday afternoon, 
at a hastily summoned press confer- 
ence, Lodge did so, adding he did 
not think the eighteenth country, 
Outer Mongolia, would “make the 
grade.” 


‘Pitiful Yak Factory’ 


We now know that Lodge’s strategy 
was to keep Outer Mongolia from 


getting the necessary seven afiirma- 
tive votes in the Security Council. 
Abstention from voting in the Coun- 
cil is as effective as a negative vote, 
if enough countries abstain. In this 
instance, five abstentions out of 
eleven would have rescued China 
from having to cast its veto; Outer 
Mongolia would have fallen of its 
own weight. 

The blame for upsetting the pack- 
age deal would then have been 
shared among the several states 
which abstained, rather than con- 
centrated on Dr. Tsiang. Perhaps, 
if fortune smiled, a large share of 
the onus could be shifted to the 
Soviet Union, where in fact it really 
belonged. But the Council would 
have to meet promptly or this plan 
would not succeed; some of the 
potential abstainers were wavering 
under Assembly pressure. 


| geen had two principal objec- 
tions to this scheme (when he 
was told about it, which was not until 
after the die had been cast). First, 
since the Soviet Union always had 
insisted on all or nothing, it was not 
a scheme for admitting any new 
members; it was a way of excluding 
them with minimum damage to the 
West. Second, it would not work, he 
felt, even in this latter respect. China 
would be rescued, yes, but only at 
the price of having the full weight 
of the world’s disappointment come 
crashing down on the head of the 
United States. No one would be 
fooled by the strategy of abstention; 
it would be obvious who was be- 
hind it. Why run interference for 
Chiang Kai-shek? This would simply 
strengthen his determination to de- 
stroy the package. 

The reaction to the Lodge state- 
ment bore out Martin’s reasoning. 
There were few who understood 
Lodge’s curious passage about Outer 
Mongolia not “making the grade,” 
and he did not explain. It was widely 
assumed that the United States dele- 
gate was off on another of his war 
dances for the benefit of the domes- 
tic audience. Either that or he was 
planning to sabotage the package. 
Could this “pitiful yak factory” on 
the Soviet-Chinese border really be 
of any importance to the United 
States? Having swallowed Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania, could Wash- 
ington really be gagging on Outer 
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Mongolia? There was much puzzled 
headshaking in the U.N. lounges. 


‘Eighteen or None’ 


What was of immediate importance 
was that Lodge and Dulles, in effect, 
had declared war on Paul Martin. 
Or rather, the long-smoldering un- 
declared war between Canada and 
the United States was now official. 
The respective strategies clashed at 
every key point: the number of coun- 
tries to be in the package, the direc- 
tion in which to channel the pres- 
sure, the U.N. organ to employ in 
pressing forward. Martin called a 
meeting of the twenty-three other 
countries that had eagerly come 
forward to co-sponsor his resolution; 
he intended to lay it before the 
Assembly's sixty-nation Special Po- 
litical Committee. An hour before 
the twenty-four met, and without 
informing Martin, Lodge publicly 
called for an “early meeting” of the 
Security Council instead. The war 
was on. 

That night, Soviet delegate Vasily 
V. Kuznetsov—at last convinced that 
Martin was not an American pup- 
pet, and eager to exploit the rift— 
told Martin the Soviet Union would 
add Japan and Spain to Molotov’s 
package of sixteen. To Martin this 
must have seemed a tremendous con- 
cession. With success now apparent- 
ly attainable, he became all the 
more determined to press on. The 
Soviet move had been adroitly timed. 

Some of Martin’s twenty-three co- 
sponsors did not want to get into an 
open fight with the United States if 
they could help it, and knew he felt 
the same way. They asked Martin 
to talk quietly with the members of 
the Council and try to settle out of 
court. There followed an explosive 
series of private meetings at which 
the United States and Britain 
brought terrific pressure on Martin 
and his government to work for sev- 
enteen, not eighteen. But Martin is 
not an easy man to push. He was 
convinced that seventeen was a for- 
mula for failure; and he was under 
equally great pressure from V. K. 
Krishna Menon of India, among 
many others, on the side of eighteen. 
Martin knew Krishna Menon would 
take the ball and run with it, to the 
greater embarrassment of the United 
States, if -he, Martin, called off the 
advance. Standing on the sidelines, 
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Kuznetsov did all he could to rein- 
force the belief that seventeen was 
impossible. Among other things, he 
called a press conference on Novem. 
ber 17 to insist on eighteen or none. 

About all the United States and 
Canada could agree upon was an 
uneasy truce. The Security Council 
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meeting which Lodge had demanded 
was quietly shelved. In the Special 
Political Committee, where Martin 
and his co-sponsors had laid their res- 
olution on November 16, a long list 
of delegates suddenly discovered that 
they wanted to make another speech 
on the problem of the Palestine 
refugees. For two weeks the delaying 
operation continued, while the pri- 
vate tug of war went on. Eisenhower 
sent first one, then another message 
to Chiang Kai-shek, pointing out 
the consequences of a veto, empha- 
sizing the embarrassment the United 
States would suffer, and deploring 
the effect on relations between China 
and other anti-Communist states, 
notably Japan. Still a third message 
was to come in December. These 
cables were as strong as they could 
be made short of an explicit threat 
to take retaliatory action. Chiang’s 
replies were courteous but negative; 
despite the consequences, he could 
not bring himself, he said, to join 
in a violation of the U.N. Charter 
or a defiance of the World Court. 
It was a moral issue with him, he 
insisted. Neither Eisenhower nor 
Chiang once touched upon the heart 
of the issue that divided them: the 
developing relationship between 
Washington and Peking. 


Dehate and Vote 


On November 29, Chiang’s spokes- 
man in Taipei put his defiance of 
Eisenhower on the public record. He 
told the press his U.N. delegate 
would veto Outer Mongolia if neces- 


sary. At the U.N., it was rapidly be- 
coming obvious that it would be 
necessary. The American effort to 
keep Outer Mongolia from getting 
seven votes was a failure. France 
had been won over to the package 
November 25 when the Algerian 
issue was buried. Britain had agreed 
to vote “Yes,” even on Albania. 
Turkey could not long hold out. It 
was clear that Chiang was going to 
have to use his veto. 

This being the case, there was no 
longer any point in rushing into the 
Security Council. It was too late. All 
that could be done was to hold a 
formal debate in the Assembly, cul- 
minating in an overwhelming vote, 
and hope to break down the Chinese 
opposition. It was late for this, too; 
the veto threat had come out into 
the open and “face” was now in- 
volved. But it could be tried. 

To those who knew what had been 
happening, the public debate was 
doubly interesting, if a touch anti- 
climactic. Martin made a_ closely 
reasoned lawyer's plea; Victor An- 
dres Belaunde of Peru, who had 
worked long and hard on a special 
committee of good offices, contrib- 
uted emotion and eloquence. Others, 
one after another, found words in 
which to explain away their earliet 
opposition to packages and to sup- 
port their profound conviction for 
accepting the package of 1955. Only 
Australian Ambassador Sir Percy 
Spender told the candid truth: that 
hitherto the package had been too 
small to be attractive, but that now, 
with Spain and Japan added, they 
were ready to buy it. Tsiang fought 
off the rising pressure with great 
skill. He threw back at the converts 
every raised eyebrow, every moral 
scruple, every indignant and out 
raged protest which they themselves 
had affected in other years. His 1955 
morality was just as phony as theirs 
had been before; but U.N. delegates 
appreciate and acknowledge a good 
public performance, whether by 
friend or foe, just as connoisseurs of 
good theater applaud the polished 
rendition of an unsympathetic role. 

The debate, of course, had noth- 
ing to do with how anyone was plan- 
ning to vote. The outcome had long 
since been settled. It was 52-2, with 
the United States and a handful of 
others abstaining. 

Would this show of virtual unan- 
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imity sway Chiang? United States 
Ambassador Karl L. Rankin took a 
final Eisenhower message to the 
Generalissimo at his retreat on Sun 
Moon Lake. The Latinos made one 
last frantic effort to bargain on his 
behalf. Then the Security Council 
gathered for the showdown. 


Sobolev’s Disbelief 


The first meeting was on Saturday, 
December 10. This session bogged 
down in a procedural battle that 
came like comic relief at the height 
of a great drama. Soviet delegate 
A. A. Sobolev professed to believe 
the West would double-cross him on 
the package. How could he be sure, 
he asked, that if he permitted the 
thirteen western applicants to be 
favorably recommended along with 
his five, the Assembly might not 
withhold a two-thirds majority from 
some or all of the five? He apparent- 
ly did not believe the 52-2 vote that 
was staring him in the face. He in- 
sisted that the Council should com- 
plete the admission of each country 
—necessitating action in both the 
Council and Assembly—before going 
on to the next applicant. 

Lodge was overjoyed. Here was a 
heaven-sent opportunity to focus 
the blame on the Kremlin. The 
Soviets were practically asking to be 
blamed, and doing it in the most 
offensive manner possible—doubting 
the word of fifty-two U.N. members. 

Martin was dismayed. He still was 
more interested in success than in 
apportioning blame for failure. An- 
other behind-the-scenes Canadian- 
American explosion resulted, this 
one perhaps the most furious of all, 
over whether to remove the new 
Soviet obstacle. Martin, Krishna 
Menon, and Dixon decided to try. 

Martin and Krishna Menon, to- 
gether with Dr. José Vicente Trujillo 
of Ecuador, called a private meet- 
ing of the fifty-two on December 12. 
Not all came. Some who did—includ- 
ing Spender and Cyro de Freitas- 
Valle of Brazil—objected angrily to 
being asked to guarantee that they 
would keep their word. The meeting 
broke up in failure; the Soviets had 
not obtained any reassurance. On 
the contrary. 

From Martin’s point of view, this 
Was a real crisis. The meeting of the 
fifty-two had been a blunder; it had 
backfired. The whole deal—months 
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of work—could collapse. So he and 
Dixon cornered Kuznetsov. For near- 
ly two hours the two westerners tried 
to persuade him he could trust the 
non-Communist world. 

A Vishinsky would not have had 
the power to change his mind in 
such a situation. A Malik would 
have refused to do so. But Kuzne- 
tsov apparently is from a new genera- 
tion of Soviet diplomats. Having 
lived and worked in the United 
States as a young man, he seems to 
understand his adversaries. Martin 
rates him as “the most intelligent 
Russian they have ever had” at the 
U.N. Some think he is slated to re- 
place Molotov when the latter re- 
tires or is fired. At any rate, he 
seemed to be impressed with Mar- 
tin’s sincerity, and decided to reverse 
Sobolev’s stand. There were many 
who were interested that he had that 
much authority. He had not had 
time to consult Moscow. 

Comic relief past, the drama re- 
turned to its previous pattern. Rare- 
ly since Korea had there been such 
suspense in the U.N. as there was 
on Tuesday, December 13, when the 
package finally came to a_ vote. 
Kuznetsov’s reversal turned the spot- 
light back to Tsiang. “This is a difh- 
cult moment for me,” the Chinese 
delegate said, with obvious under- 
statement. “I can do no _ other.” 
Many refused to believe him right 
up to the last moment. But when the 
time came, he did what his govern- 
ment had said he would do. 

There were few, if any, who knew 
on that gloomy afternoon that what 
they had witnessed was not the cli- 
max after all. Ambassador R. S. S. 
Gunewardene of Ceylon, who had 
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been one of the most eager of the 
applicants, sadly took a plane for 
Washington. In a lighter moment, 
he had promised to build a statue to 
Martin in Colombo if the deal went 


through. There would be no statue. 
Toshikazu Kase of Japan managed 
to keep smiling, but it was a very 
obvious effort. He had telephoned 
Martin every morning on the dot of 
8:45 for more than two months, and 
had tried to lubricate the Canadian- 
American gears when they clashed 
violently. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold’s face had grown 
longer and longer as the afternoon 
wore on, and at the end it was ashen. 
He too had worked tirelessly behind 
the scenes. Martin had consulted 
him at practically every turn. 

There were fulminations against 
Tsiang, but nearly everyone except 
Krishna Menon and the fire-eating 
Ahmed Shukairy of Syria agreed it 
was too late to take revenge with an 
ouster move. Adjournment of the 
Assembly was only three days off; it 
could not be put back any further 
if the Europeans were to get home 
comfortably for Christmas. In this 
respect, the American strategy had 
been partly successful: The climax 
had been delayed long enough to 
save Tsiang’s skin. 


Script Writer’s Ending 


For true classical tragedy, this should 
have been the end. But somewhere 
a modern script-writer was prepar- 
ing to adapt the original and add his 
own ending. 

Shortly after 11:30 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, Kuznetsov called Dragoslav 
Protitch, the secretary of the Coun- 
cil, and asked for an urgent meeting 
that day. The effect was electrifying. 
Within twenty minutes, even the 
potted ferns in the Delegates’ Lounge 
seemed to be on edge. Sir Leslie 
Munro, the hard-working New Zea- 
land president of the Council, could 
not be reached; he had gone Christ- 
mas shopping. But he soon arrived, 
as nearly breathless as his dignity 
and poise ever allow him to be. 

At lunch, Krishna Menon told him 
it would be sixteen: the eighteen, 
minus Outer Mongolia and Spain. 
This story immediately took wing, 
and it was the accepted version for 
two hours. Then Sir Leslie got to- 
gether with Kuznetsov, and for the 
first time, the West found out what 
it was up against. It was sixteen— 
minus Outer Mongolia and Japan. 

Munro delayed the session until 
4 p.M., but even so, there was only 
an hour and a half to plan counter- 
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strategy. What to do? It would be 
extremely serious to exclude Japan. 
The Hatoyama government might 
even be overthrown and replaced 
with an aggressively neutral régime. 
Whether it was or not, some Japa- 
nese government eventually would 
have to pay the Kremlin’s price for 
a U.N. seat—and that price might be 
Japanese neutralism. The basis ol 
the American strategic position in 
the Pacific was endangered. As a 
more immediate result, the bargain- 
ing scales would be drastically re- 
adjusted when Russo-Japanese peace- 
treaty negotiations began anew. Chi- 
nese-Japanese animosity might be 
revived, especially if Tsiang were 
repeatedly put in the position of 
vetoing the Outer Mongolian half 
of a Mongolian-Japanese package 
deal. From the beginning, admission 
of Japan had been one of Canada’s 
prime goals. It had been the factor 
that, more than any other, had 
finally reconciled the United States 
to the deal. 

But how could the West take the 
position that it was Japan or noth- 
ing? Lodge had used some of his 
sharpest invective the previous day 
to berate Sobolev for an “all-or- 
nothing” position. The various vot- 
ing positions of the Council mem- 
bers on the European satellites had 
been set forth publicly and defended 
on grounds of eternal moral princi- 
ple: they could not suddenly be over- 
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turned. The United States could 
not decide, on a few hours’ notice, 
to veto Hungary or Bulgaria or Ro- 
mania, after parading its virtuous 
refusal to use the veto on questions 
of membership. Britain, having pain- 
fully rationalized its willingness to 
see Albania admitted, could not 
suddenly decide that Albania had 
become unqualified. Even Tsiang 
committed to abstain on the 
European satellites. 

The truth the West was 
trapped—trapped by its own com- 
promise between principle and prac- 
tical politics. Had the western world 
really been principled, it never 
would have considered the package 
in the first place; had it really been 
practical, it would have insisted 
from the beginning that it was eight- 
een or nothing. 

There was a suspense-filled hour 
of frantic consultations and _ long- 
distance phone calls. Kase pleaded 
for an adjournment. But the at- 
mosphere was one of psychological 
delirium; no one could take re- 
sponsibility for dashing the hopes 
ol so many people again. And post- 
ponement would not really solve 
anything. So the western delegates 
filed into the blue-and-gold Council 
Chamber and did the only thing they 
could do: bought the package of six- 
teen. 

Martin received most the plaudits 
of the happy multitudes, but he him- 
self was not really a happy man. 
He knew only too well that the re- 
sult was not a true victory. He had 
tried to persuade the United States 
to buy the full package of eighteen, 
and firmly believed—as did manv 
others—that if eighteen had been the 
American stand from the beginning, 
China would not have dared to re- 
sist. It was the American willingness 
to protect Chiang Kai-shek that had 
emboldened the Chinese leader, 
according to this thesis. 


was 


was, 


H" MAY WELL have been right. Just 
possibly the United States was 
also right—that if the whole pressure 
of the Assembly had been brought 
to bear on the Soviets for a package 
of seventeen, Moscow would have 
buckled. But this is a very big “if,” 
because it is doubtful that a large 
majority of the Assembly would have 
co-operated in such an exercise. 
Another man who had mixed 


emotions, lor a different reason, wis 
Krishna Menon. He left the Assem- 
bly sputtering to his chauffeur that 
he had not received sufficient credit 
for the outcome. He had cabled his 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
on Sunday, December 11, predicting 
the Chinese veto and suggesting that 
Nehru see what could be done with 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, who were 
then in New Delhi. Thereupon 
Nehru had intervened with the 
Soviet chieftains. Whether they 
made up their minds on the spot, 
or had their strategy planned for 
a long time, only they can know. 
The latter seems more likely. In 
retrospect, conversations Kuznetsov 
held with Martin indicate that the 
idea was being considered as early 
as three weeks before the climactic 
December 14. What is certain is that 
Krishna Menon had no wind of the 
decision as late as noon of thit 
final day, because he was still clamor- 
ing for a debate in the Assembly— 
presumably to excoriate Tsiang—at 
that time. And when he did learn 
about it, he got the details wrong. 
But all this did not keep him from 
exulting to the Assembly, the next 
day, that the Soviet Union had 
“responded magnificently” to India’s 
“appeal on behalf of the United 
Nations.” 

The Kremlin the hero of the 
piece? What an ironic twist! For 
ten years, Soviet diplomats had been 
vetoing qualified applicants; they 
had cast no fewer than forty-five such 
vetoes. Now they had trapped the 
West in a muddle of the West's own 
making, got their hands squarely 
around Japan’s throat, and earned 
an encomium from India for “mig: 
nificent” service to the United Na- 
tions. 

Even Hollywood was never guilty 
of a script like that. 
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Dixon- Yates: The Riddle 
Of a Self-Inflicted Wound 


E. W. KENWORTHY 


Noe THOUSANDS of pages of testi- 
mony taken during the past two 
years by the Senate monopoly sub- 
committee, the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, there are still a good many 
unanswered questions about the 
Dixon-Yates contract. (For one thing, 
the role of Assistant to the President 
Sherman Adams.) But certainly the 
most important—for it involves po- 
litical morality—is, How did the Ad- 
ministration get itself into such a 
mess when it didn’t have to at all? 

To refine and point the question, 
Why did arc Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss, former Director of the 
Budget Joseph M. Dodge, and pres- 
ent Director of the Budget Rowland 
R. Hughes—the three responsible offi- 
cials—take such a devious route to an 
objective that was so legitimate? 

Basically, the objective of the 
Dixon-Yates contract was the imple- 
mentation of the Eisenhower power 
policy. That policy is certainly de- 
batable. But the President cam- 
paigned on it, and he was certainly 
justified—and so were his officers—in 
putting it into practice. 


eon was the policy? In the 1952 
carapaign General Eisenhower 
called for an end to what he termed 
“whole-hog” Federal development 
of water resources. He agreed that 
the Federal government might un- 
dertake the financing of those few 


multiple-purpose projects which 
were too vast for private enterprise 
or local governments. But the gen- 
eral rule should be that the Federal 


| government would limit itself to the 


“non-reimbursable” aspects of valley 
development—navigation, flood con- 
tol, irrigation—and leave hydroelec- 
tric power to private utilities or lo- 
cal authorities. 

If he opposed Federal investment 
in hydroelectric power, it followed 
that he would object most particu- 
larly—now that the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority had exhausted the water- 
power potential of its river basin— 
to further construction of steam- 
generating plants by the tva. (It is 
possible to argue, of course, that this 
obvious extension of his policy was 
somewhat blurred by the General’s 
speech in Memphis in which he said 
there was “no disposition on my 
part to impair the effective working 
out of tva.”) In any event, he 
made it quite clear that he intended, 
wherever possible, to get the govern- 
ment out of the power business. 
The place where this policy was 
to be most immediately applied was 
in the Memphis area. This area 
needed some 450,000 to 600,000 kilo- 
watts of new power, and the tva had 
requested funds in the fiscal 1953 
budget for a steam plant at Fulton, 
Tennessee, near Memphis. The Tru- 
man Administration disallowed the 
request, but when Tva renewed it 
for the 1954 budget—which was be- 
ing prepared for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration—Truman approved it. 
In revising the budget that it in- 
herited in the spring of 1953, the 
Eisenhower Administration knocked 
out the Fulton plant. But the Mem- 
phis area still needed the power. 
The simple course, dictated by the 
President’s policy, would have been 
to have TVA arrange to contract with 
private industry for the power. 
The Administration did not take 
the simple course. The course it did 
take—around tva, through the akc, 
into a thicket of conflict of interest, 
all the while trying to cover up its 
tracks and dodging and equivocat- 
ing when the trail was uncovered 
until it finally ended up with a 
broken contract and a damage suit— 
is related in the following pages on 
the basis of government documents 
and testimony before Congressional 
investigating committees. 


First Boston Lends a Hand 


The story begins in May, 1953. 
Budget Director Dodge had killed 


the Fulton plant item. Now he 
wanted a study done on tva. It 
might be doubly useful, because 
friends of tvaA in House and Senate 
were going to offer the Fulton item 
from the floor. If the Administration 
could say the whole matter was un- 
der study, it might head off Congres- 
sional action. At this moment help 
providentially arrived in the person 
of George D. Woods, ebullient 
board chairman of the First Boston 
Corporation of New York. 

First Boston is in the business of 
marketing securities, specializing in 
utility issues, and Woods had been 
deeply stirred by the President’s pol- 
icy and by news reports from Wash- 
ington that the Administration was 
in earnest about stopping “creeping 
socialism.” In the first week of May, 
he began “chasing” (his word) 
Dodge, and finally got an appoint- 
ment for May I1. 

“I was impelled to come down 
here [to see Dodge],” he told the 
monopoly subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tennes- 
see) , “because .. . I thought it would 
be fine if there were untold millions 
or billions of dollars of securities 
sold on the market at a profit to 
security dealers.” 

But that was not his “primary 
reason.” “No, sir. My purpose was 
to say to him, “The way I under- 
stand it from all the speeches .. . 
you folks are embarking on . . . get- 
ting the government out of business. 
. .. And God bless you, Joe, I agree 
with it 100 per cent and... I want 
to help you.’ ” 

Dodge told Woods, “I had been 
considering making a power study 
fof the tva], and I didn’t know 
where to get a man except out of the 
utility business, and I didn’t think 
that was a good idea.” 


Ler had just the man—a senior 
vice-president of his own firm, 
an engineer and specialist on costs, 
Adolphe H. Wenzell. 

On May 20, 1953, Wenzell came 
to the Budget Bureau as an unpaid 
consultant. According to testimony 
by Assistant Director for Budget Re- 
view William F. McCandless, Dodge 
warned his staff that “we should be 
careful not to let word get outside 
the Bureau that such a study was 
being made and not to tell the Tva.” 

During the spring and summer, 
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Wenzell spent one or two days a week 
at the Bureau. At no time did he 
confer with tvA Chairman Gordon 
Clapp, or ask Tva for help or advice. 
When the Fulton plant bill came up 
in the Senate in the early summer, 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R., 
Massachusetts) said a thorough 
study was being made of the matter; 
the bill was defeated. 

The Wenzell report was finished 
on September 15, 1953. (Deputy 
Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
had gone over it and “toned down” 
some of the language so that it 
wouldn’t “read offensively” if it “got 
into circulation.”) At the end of his 
technical analysis, Wenzell made 
these four alternative policy recom- 
mendations for the future: 

€ That municipalities and co-oper- 
atives build their own plants to meet 
additional needs. 

€ That private wholesale steam- 
power companies be erganized to sell 
power to TVA. 

€ That private companies serve 
cities on the TvA periphery. 

€ That TVA retain ownership of 
multiple-purpose dams needed for 
flood control and navigation but 
sell the power to a taxpaying cor- 
poration. All other TvA power units 
—both hydro and steam—would be 
transferred to this corporation. The 
corporation would be initially owned 
by the government, but all future 
expansion would be financed by se- 
curities offered to the public, and 
eventually all the government’s share 
would be so offered. 

Wenzell himself did not think 
much of the first three proposals be- 
cause they involved splitting up the 
power supply. But he was enthusias- 
tic about the fourth. Though it 
would mean higher rates, he argued 
that this disadvantage was more than 
offset by “getting the Federal gov- 
ernment out of the subsidized pow- 
er business.” 

Dodge and Hughes later insisted 
that the Wenzell report did not in- 
fluence Dixon-Yates policy. In fact, 
Dodge told the Kefauver subcommit- 
tee he was displeased by Wenzell’s 
policy recommendations—“which I 
didn’t ask for.” 

It is certainly true that Wenzell’s 
report was not responsible for the 
involvement of arc in Dixon-Yates. 
But the tenor of his recommenda- 
tions reinforced the Administration’s 
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thinking, and his second and third 
recommendations on the organiza- 
tion of private wholesale steam-pow- 
er plants to feed power into the 
periphery of the Tva system were sim- 
ilar to the approach taken in the 
Dixon-Yates scheme. 

As for Dodge’s reported displeas- 
ure, he personally took a copy of the 
report to the President and sent one 
to Herbert Hoover. (Some of the 
recommendations in the Hoover 
Commission’s later report on TVA 
parallel Wenzell’s.) And Dodge 
wrote Wenzell a letter saying that 
the favorable reactions of “two im- 
portant individuals” (Eisenhower 
and Hoover) “equaled my own.” 


Mr. Dodge Gets an Idea 


A month after the Wenzell report 
was submitted, TtvA Chairman Gor- 
don Clapp came to the Budget Bu- 
reau for talks on Tva’s requests for 
fiscal 1955. The Bureau ‘was bearish 
on requests for eight new steam 
plants, including Fulton. Thereupon 
Clapp suggested that if the request 
were to be disallowed, the Bureau 
should consider relieving Tva of 
some of its power commitments to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dodge seized on this proposal. On 
December 2, 1953, he had a confer- 
ence with AEc Chairman Strauss. 
Also present were William McCand- 
less of the Budget Bureau and 
Walter J. Williams, Arc Deputy 
General Manager. Dodge proposed 
that the power tva’s Shawnee, Ken- 
tucky, plant would furnish the arc 
installation at Paducah, Kentucky, 
be replaced by private power. (The 
Shawnee plant, which had not yet 
been completed, was being built 
purposely to supply the AEc.) 

The arc officials said this might 
be feasible. It was agreed that Wil- 
liams would confer on the matter 
with J. W. McAfee, president of the 
Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri and also of Electric Energy, 
Inc. The latter firm had been formed 
by five utility companies to build a 
plant at Joppa, Illinois, and also to 
furnish power to AEc at Paducah. It 
was Dodge’s idea that additional 
capacity might be built at Joppa 
and that the power thus released 
from the TvA plant at Shawnee be 
pumped into the Memphis area, ob- 
viating the need for a new plant at 
Fulton. 


At first McAfee seemed interested, 
but he would have to “make some 
contacts”—the financing would be 
considerable. On thinking it over, he 
had some doubts. Electric Energy had 
run into trouble at Joppa; construc- 
tion had fallen behind and there had 
been Congressional criticism. He was 
leary of getting his company involved 
again. He told the arc that there 
might be legal difficulties, and pro- 
posed the formation of a new com- 
pany. 

Gordon Clapp also had objections. 
He wrote Dodge that the power to 
be released at Shawnee was not as 
well located for Tva needs as the 
Fulton plant would be, and that 
there would be “losses in transmis- 
sion”—Shawnee is some 160 miles 
from the Memphis area. 

Dodge paid no attention to Clapp’s 
objections. The Bureau proceeded 
to draft a paragraph for the Presi- 
dent’s budget message: 

“... arrangements are being made 
to reduce, by the fall of 1957, exist- 
ing commitments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission by 500,000 to 600,- 
000 kilowatts. This would release the 
equivalent amount [fof TvA power] 

. to meet increased load require- 
ments of other consumers in the 
power system...” 


Enter Mr. Dixon 


When Congress read this passage on 
January 21, 1954, it was already a 
month out of date. For among the 
contacts McAfee had made was his 
old friend and associate Edgar H. 
Dixon, president of Middle South 
Utilities, Inc., of New York. Dixon 
had participated with McAfee in 
Electric Energy, and had also had a 
large hand in arranging the Ohio 
Valley Electric Company (O.V.E.C.), 
the utility combine that had built 
the giant plant to supply the arc 
installation at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Dixon didn’t think much of the 
proposal to build another private 
plant for Paducah. What he wanted 
to build was a plant near Memphis 
to sell power to the Tva. In fact, the 
preceding October he had made 
this proposition to TVA. 

On December 23, 1953, Dixon had 
met with Strauss, Williams, and Ma- 
jor General Kenneth D. Nichols, ,&¢ 
General Manager. He laid out his 
objections to another plant at Padu- 
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cah. He said that if AEc needs were 
cut back, the Paducah area would 
be oversupplied with power. There- 
fore, a private company would have 
to build stand-by transmission lines 
out of the area to protect itself 
against such an eventuality. Further- 
more, TVA would have to build new 
transmission lines to get the re- 
leased power from Shawnee back to 
the Memphis area. All this would 
add tremendously to the cost. It 
would be better to build a plant 
near Memphis. In a letter to AEc 
dated January 4, 1954, McAfee 
backed Dixon’s views. 


pes upsHoT of Dixon's proposal 
was a lunch in Strauss’s office on 
January 14, attended by Williams 
and Nichols of the arc and Hughes 
and McCandless of Budget. Nichols, 
who was primarily concerned with a 
steady power supply for arc at the 
cheapest rates possible, strongly sup- 
ported the Dixon plan because it re- 
quired no changes in the AFc-TVA 
contract at Paducah. It was decided 
to have a meeting on January 20 of 
all concerned—arc, Budget, Dixon, 
and McAfee. 

There remained the question of 
advice on financing. Mr. Hughes un- 
dertook to take care of that. On re- 
turning to his office, he called 
Mr. Wenzell of First Boston. 


Mr. Wenzell Returns 


Wenzell came to Washington on 
January 18. And at this point the 
whole issue of conflict of interest 
arose. Wenzell saw “Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Dodge or both’”’—he didn’t recall 
later—and was told of the meeting 
that was to take place on January 20. 
Hughes asked Wenzell to return as 
consultant on the project. The gov- 
ernment would need advice on ques- 
tions of financing—interest rates, 
relation of equity capital to bonded 
indebtedness, etc. Wenzell agreed 
and then went to the Arc for a con- 
ference with Strauss that had been 
arranged by Hughes. 


=~ MEETING is extremely impor- 
tant to the Administration’s later 
claim that it was completely unaware 
of any conflict of interest, for Wen- 
vell’s and Strauss’s testimonies are 
sharply contradictory. 

Wenzell later testified that Strauss 
“said that these utility people would 
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‘Pve stopped—now let’s forget the whole thing’ 


be there [on January 20], and he 
understood I was going to be in 
there for the Bureau of the Budget, 
and .. . he suggested [that I talk] 
... With Mr. Williams...” Wenzell 
further testified: “. . . I explained 
to him [Strauss] what my work had 
been in the Bureau in the summer 

. . my whole connection there. . .” 

Strauss later insisted in testimony 
and a press release that he had no 
knowledge of Wenzell’s connection 
with the Bureau of the Budget. He 
pointed out that Wenzell had regis- 
tered at the aEc on January 18 and 
on subsequent visits “as from the 
First Boston Corporation and it can 
only have been in that capacity that 
I saw him.” Wenzell said his regis- 
tering as from First Boston was mere- 
ly “force of habit.” 

Wenzell returned to New York 
that night and the next day brought 


back with him—at Hughes’s request, 
he testified—Paul L. Miller, a First 
Boston vice-president who had 
worked on the O.V.E.C. financing. 
They called on both Hughes at the 
Budget and Williams at the agEc, 
and stayed overnight in Washington. 


The January 20 Meeting 

At the January 20, 1954, meeting 
the Dixon-Yates contract began to 
take shape. The meeting was held in 
two parts. It began at three o'clock 
in Strauss’s office. Present were Dep- 
uty General Manager Williams and 
Assistant General Manager R. W. 
Cook for the arc, Hughes and Wen- 
zell for Budget, McAfee of Electric 
Energy, Dixon of Middle South Util- 
ities, and Miller for First Boston— 
together with some lesser officials. 
Strauss sat in for only a few minutes. 
At four o'clock the principals, ex- 
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cepting Strauss, went to Hughes’s of- 
fice. 

Dixon reviewed his objections to 
the Paducah plant, and outlined a 
plant to be built across the Missis- 
sippi at West Memphis, Arkansas, 
io sell power to TvA. It was pro- 
nosed that Dixon’s Middle South 
Utilities draw up cost estimates. 
(McAfee’s company had indicated it 
wouldn't take part in the project.) 

This was the turning point. If 
Nixon's plan had been accepted 
vithout change, Tva and its friends 
in Congress might have raised a fuss, 
hut at least it would have been a 
traightforward arrangement accord- 
ing to the President's original pol- 
icy of halting tTva growth. 

But the Budget people evidently 
feared a political storm. This was 
made evident by an exchange be- 
tween Kefauver and Dodge: 

Q. . . . Why could not the Tva 
have contracted with Dixon-Yates? 

A. Because they had always taken 
the position they wanted to build 
the plant themselves. 

Just before the meeting broke up, 
Hughes proposed that Arc, rather 
than TVA, contract for the construc- 
tion of the plant and the purchase 
of the power. According to AEc’s 
own account of the meeting, McAfee 
and Dixon “questioned this way of 
going about the problem.” 


spree Is now a gap in the record— 
the most important of all. Some 
time in the next few days the 
Hughes plan to have arc be the con- 
tracting agent was adopted. Some- 
how somebody sold it to Strauss and 
to Dixon. 

There was some awkwardness, 
however. The President’s budget 
message had said TvA commitments 
to AEC were to be reduced so that an 
equivalent amount of power could 
be released for other TVA consumers. 

But under the Dodge-Hughes- 
Strauss plan, TvA’s commitments to 
AEC were not reduced. The Shawnee 
contract with Paducah—which had 
thirteen years to run—would con- 
tinue in force; the Shawnee power 
would continue to be pumped into 
the aec Paducah plant. All that had 
been changed was that AEC was now 
contracting for another 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power—not one kilowatt of 
which it would use itself. 

In an attempt to make this scheme 
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seem to square with the President's 
budget message, the aEc and the 
Budget Bureau invented a phrase— 
“replacement power.” The power 
drawn off tva at Paducah, it was 
explained, would be replaced by the 
akc purchase at West Memphis. 
This did not obscure the fact that 
no TVA power was being released 
by the AEC to meet Tva’s need for 
other consumers. Congressional crit- 
ics were not impressed. Senator Ke- 
fauver said to Dodge: “. . . you 
know .. . that the building of this 

. plant . did not affect in 
the slightest the Arc contract with 
the TVA...” 


Mr. Wenzell Wears Two Hats 


Beginning the first week of Febru- 
ary, Wenzell went to work. Hughes 
had asked him to get “an informed 
accurate opinion about the cost of 
money,” and, Wenzell testified, “I 
went to the best people that I knew 
of . . . the First Boston Corp.” Dixon 
also asked him to get the same ad- 
vice from First Boston. 

In short, Wenzell represented the 
Budget Bureau in government meet- 
ings at which Dixon was present, 
whereas in private meetings with 
Dixon, he represented First Boston. 
Indeed, until April 10, 1954, he was 
the only contact. “I was the mouth- 
piece,” he told the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In trips to 
New York he kept Miller of First 
Boston posted, and Miller testified 
that in this period he “personally 
hoped” that First Boston would be 
chosen by Dixon as the financial 
agent to market the securities. All 
in all, Wenzell attended twenty 
meetings connected with the Dixon- 
Yates deal. 

Meanwhile on February 20 Eu- 
gene A. Yates, board chairman of 
the Southern Company, informed 
AEC his firm would be a partner with 
Dixon’s Middle South in forming 
the subsidiary, the Mississippi Valley 
Generating Company, that would 
build the plant. 

On February 25 Dixon sent the 
first proposal to arc. The financing 
provisions had been furnished by 
Wenzell. 


AS WENZELL was helping Dixon 
get up the February 25 proposal, 
doubts about his role suddenly as- 
sailed him. He is a straightforward 


man, and he took his doubts to 
Hughes on February 23 or 24, 1954. 
Hughes, he said. appeared not to 
think the question of possible con- 
flict of interest “was as serious [as] 
I had.” 

Wenzell then raised the question 
with First Boston officials, who sent 
him to the company’s counsel, Sulli- 
van & Cromwell. John Raben ol 
that firm told Wenzell to sever his 
connections with the Budget Bureau 
“in a formal letter” and “as prompt- 
ly as possible.” He also said First 
Boston should seriously consider 
whether it should become financial 
agent, and if it did, whether to take 
a fee. 

On March | or 2, Wenzell spoke 
to Dodge about resigning because ol 
possible embarrassment if First Bos- 
ton became financial agent. Dodge, 
Wenzell testified, thought it was 
“premature to discuss this or to take 
it seriously” because Dixon-Yates 
had so far made only a proposal. 

Dodge testified he advised Wenzell 
to leave “as quickly as possible.” 

Mr. Wenzell stayed on until 
April 3. 


The Green Light from Ike 


The second Dixon-Yates contract 
proposal was delivered to the arc 
on April 10. Again—as Miller ol 
First Boston testified—Wenzell had 
“transmitted the results of our con- 
clusions to Mr. Dixon.” And the arc 
general counsel said the same infor- 
mation had been used “in advising 
the Bureau of the Budget.” 

None of the other aec Commis- 
sioners (one of the five places was 
then vacant) liked what Strauss was 
letting the agency in for. Thomas 
E. Murray wanted no part of it. On 
April 16, Commissioners Henry D. 
Smyth and Eugene M. Zuckert pro- 
tested to Hughes, who had just 
become Budget Director on Dodge's 
resignation, that the contract “in- 
volves the AEC in a matter remote 
from its responsibilities.” 

The protest made no impression 
on Strauss or Hughes. On April 24 
Hughes sent a memorandum to the 
President on the Dixon-Yates pro 
posal, recommending approval. No 
one could call the memorandum 
either full or explicit, and Gordon 
Clapp later called it “exceedingly 
slanted.” 

Dixon-Yates, 


however, was con- 
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fident enough of the outcome to ask 
First Boston on May 10 to become 
financial agent. That confidence 
was borne out when the President 
on June 16 directed the axc to pro- 
ceed to negotiate a definitive con- 
tract on the basis of the April 10 
proposal. It called for a $107,250,000 
plant at West Memphis to supply 
600,000 kilowatts for twenty-five 
years. The financing provisions were 
what Wall Street calls a “high-lever- 
age” operation. The ratio of bonded 
indebtedness to the Dixon-Yates 
equity was 95 to 5 per cent. The 
usual percentage of bonded indebt- 
edness is from 40 to 60. 

As a result of TvA criticism of the 
Dixon-Yates figures (Clapp had 
been finally informed of the Dixon- 
Yates project on March 3, 1954) 
Dixon-Yates, in its second proposal, 
had been forced to reduce sharply 
the cost estimates and consequently 
the rate to be charged for power. 

The President did not reappoint 
Gordon Clapp, who had served 
twenty-one years with Tva, when his 
term as Chairman expired May 18. 


i PRESIDENT’S green light set the 
Democrats to howling, and on 
July 1 the Senate monopoly sub- 
committee (then under Senator Wil- 
liam L. Langer, who cannot, strictly 
speaking, be considered a Republi- 
can on this question) issued a sub- 
poena for Dixon and Yates. By coin- 
cidence, on that same day First Bos- 
ton’s executive committee discussed— 
more than four months after its 
counsel advised it to do so—the wis 
dom of taking a fee. 

As the subcommittee’s hearings 
continued and Democratic Senators 
fulminated during the debate on the 
Atomic Energy bill, reporters’ ques- 
tions at the President’s press confer- 
ences got sharper, until on August 
I8 he said testily, according to the 
conventional third-person _para- 
phrase then used in reporting his 
conferences: 

“Of course he approved the recom- 
mendations for this action, and 
every single official action he took 
involving the contractual relation- 
‘hips of the United States with 
«nvbody, and except only when the 
‘uestion of national security was di- 
ectly involved, was open to the 
ublic. Any one of you present might 

. go to the Bureau of the Budget, 
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to the chief of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and get the complete 
record from the inception of the 
idea to this very minute .. .” 

As good as his word, the Presi- 
dent ordered the documents got to- 
gether and released. They were is- 
sued on August 21. But Strauss and 
Hughes didn’t quite follow through 
on the President’s action. There was 
no mention of Wenzell, Miller, or 
First Boston. Many meetings were 
not even mentioned. Of course no 
one was the wiser, because the names 
of Wenzell and Miller and First 
Boston had not been breathed by 
witnesses at the Langer hearings. 

Nor were they mentioned when 
the hearings were resumed in the 
fall. Bui First Boston’s executive 
committee took the precaution of 
confirming on October 21 “our 
earlier decision [no decision had 
been recorded in the July 1 meet- 
ing’s minutes] not to accept compen- 
sation . . . except . for out-of- 
pocket expenses .. .” 

According to testimony of one ol 
its officers, First Boston based its 
decision on three grounds. First, the 
Dixon-Yates contract involved na- 
tional defense, since arc was the 
contractor, (First Boston had taken 
a $150,000 fee for financing the 
O.V.E.C. contract with arc.) Second, 
the fee would be so low as to em- 
barrass the company and set a bad 
precedent. “Third, we arrived at the 
decision to dispel any doubts or 
suspicions . . . that the prior activi- 
ties of Mr. Wenzell with the Direc- 
tor of the Budget . . . would mean 
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that we might profit from any such 
transaction.” 

On November 10, 1954, arc and 
Dixon-Yates signed the contract. Un- 
der the pact the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission had still to 
approve the financing arrangements. 

And on November 17 First Bos- 
ton orally advised Dixon that there 
would be no fee. 


Senator Hill’s Discovery 


Early in February, 1955, Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama was going 
through testimony on the Dixon- 
Yates financing before executive 
hearings of the sec. He came upon 
a memo written by T. G. Seal, 
an officer of Ebasco Services, Inc. 
Hill was immediately interested be- 
cause Ebasco, a subsidiary of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, had been em- 
ployed by Electric Energy, Inc., to 
build the Joppa plant to supply 
power to AEC at Paducah. The Arc 
had dismissed Ebasco from the job 
for running $51 million over esti- 
mates. This became known as the 
“Ebasco fiasco.” But Dixon planned 
to use Ebasco again for the West 
Memphis project. (Middle South 
and Ebasco share the same office and 
have the same telephone number in 
New York.) 

The Seal memo contained this in- 
formation: “. . . Mr. Wenzell re- 
joined me in our office . . . when he 
had finished his day with the Budget 
Bureau people . . .” 

Hill had never heard the name 
Wenzell before. He was doubly 
interested because Strauss, testifying 
before the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee on November 6, 1954— 
only three months earlier—had said: 
“I have no knowledge of any con- 
sultants that Mr. Dodge may have 
had, or whether he had any.” 
Strauss had also been asked if there 
was a broker in the project and had 
answered “No.” 

On February |! Hill called the 
Budget Bureau to find out who 
Wenvell was. Hughes replied the 
same day: 

“Bureau of the Budget records 
show that on May 20, 1953, Mr. 
Wenzell was invited to serve as con- 
sultant ... to Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, 
then Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Wenzell’s consultative 
services were used intermittently for 
a total of 34 days between May 20. 
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1953, and March 2, 1954, when he 
completed his work. 

“Mr. Dodge advises me that Mr. 
Wenzell was engaged as a technical 
expert regarding the account- 
ing system of the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority .. .” 

This was the reply of the man 
who had edited the Wenzell report 
in 1953, had called him down to 
Washington on January 14, 1954, 
on the Dixon-Yates matter, had sat 
in several meetings with him, con- 
ferred with him privately, and 
talked with him about possible con- 
flict of interest. 


O* Fepruary 18, 1955, Senator 
Hill made a speech. By that time 
he knew a good deal more about 
who Wenzell was. He read Hughes’s 
letter and then said, “There exists 
persuasive evidence that this man 
Wenzell] participated in confer- 
ences and meetings on the Dixon- 
Yates matter, which were held in 
the Budget Bureau at the very time 
when the First Boston company 
was making arrangements for fi- 
nancing the Dixon-Yates plant. .. .” 

Hughes sent a copy of the Sena- 
tor’s speech to the President, and 
went over and talked to him about 
it. On his own testimony he gave the 
President “the information” that 
Senator Hill's charge “was not true.” 

First Boston officials were worried 
by the Hill speech—they testified 
later that there never had been any 
‘secret” about First Boston’s being 
the agent. 

They were even more disturbed 
by Hughes’s letter and—somewhat 
belatedly—by the omissions in the 
‘complete’ record issued the preced- 
ing August. At a meeting of board 
chairman Woods, Wenzell, and Ar- 
thur H. Dean of Sullivan & Crom- 
well on February 19, 1955, it was 
decided that Wenzell should go to 
Washington and speak to Hughes. 
Somehow Wenzell never did. But a 
call was made, suggesting that 
Hughes's letter to Senator Hill was 
not as informative as it might have 
been. 

So on March 16, 1955, Hughes 
again undertook to complete the 
record. He wrote to Senator Hill: 

“,... Although the condition and 
nature of Mr. Wenzell’s services are 
as set forth in that letter [of February 
11], supplementary information as 
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to the period when his services were 
used has come to my attention .. . 
our records show that Mr. Wenzell 
attended . . . a few meetings between 
March 2 and April 3, 1954. Ou 
records further show that these meet- 
ings were concerned with the tech- 
nical aspects of the [Dixon-Yates] 
proposal “8 

Hughes, of course, had been pres 
ent at meetings with Wenzell be- 
tween January 18 and April 3. 


On the Trail 


The next three months were quiet 
on the surface, but not in the staff 
of the Kefauver subcommittee. The 
Democrats were on the scent now. 
Dixon was apprehensive; he was 
scheduled to go before the sec in the 
late spring. He asked First Boston to 
put in writing that there was to be 
no fee. Woods did so on May 6. “If,” 
he wrote Dixon, “you wish to reim- 
burse us for our out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, they have amounted to date 
to $244.84." But, Woods assured 
him, “From its inception we have 
regarded our services in this matter 
as falling within the category of the 
public interest.” 

When Kefauver asked Woods late: 
whether he had given these services 
to Dixon-Yates “without any expec- 
tation,” Woods replied: “Well, we 
certainly weren't doing it without 
hope. . .” 


— in the summer of 1955 
came tumbling so fast that they 
must be put down in diary form. 

June 13. The House was scheduled 
to begin debate on a 56.5-million 
appropriation for a transmission 
line that would connect tTva and 
Dixon-Yates lines in mid-river. This 
day also Wenzell was to begin public 
testimony before the sec. That morn- 
ing, sec Chairman J]. Sinclair Arm- 
strong put off the Wenzell hearings. 
Democratic members immediately 
suspected White House intervention 
for fear Wenzell’s testimony would 
jeopardize the bill. (Three days later 
Wenzell testified and the bill 
passed.) 

June 23. The Memphis City Coun- 
cil voted to construct its own power 
plant. 

June 27. The Kefauver subcom- 
mittee opened its hearings. Among 
those scheduled to testify were 
Dodge, Hughes, Wenzell, Miller, 


Woods, and Armstrong. The first 
witness was Budget Director Hughes. 
These were scme of the things he 
said under oath— 

Concerning Wenzell: “He never 
had anything to do with the policy 
of Dixon-Yates .. .” 

Concerning Miller of First Bos- 
ton: “Never met Mr. Miller; don’t 
know him.” 

Concerning First Boston’s being 
the financial agent: “I don’t know 
any such thing to be the case... . 
I still don’t believe it. . .” (Senator 
Ketauver said: “. this is a very 
contused situation. Admiral Strauss 
thought of Mr. Wenzell only as the 
representative of the First Boston 
Corp. Here is Mr. Hughes who does 


not know yet whether the First 
Boston Corp. got the business or 
not.”’) 


Concerning the omissions ol all 
mention of Wenzell and First Bos- 
ton from the chronological “record”: 
He regarded Wenzell’s role as unim 
portant. Asked why there had also 
been no mention olf Wenzell in the 
,EC chronology: “I imagine he 
[Strauss] decided it for the Atomic 
Energy; I decided it for the Budget 
Bureau.” (Arc Assistant Manager 
R. W. Cook later testified that the 
atc chronology had originally men- 
tioned Wenzell, but that all reler- 
ence to him had been deleted at the 
request of the Budget Bureau.) 


" Pagar-veageye the President’s know!- 
edge of the affair, this exchange 
took place: 

Q. Mr. Hughes, did you tell the 
President . that you had one ol 
your negotiators . . . working these 
things up when at the very same 
time he was employed by the First 
Boston Corp... . ? 

A. He knows, of course, that we 
had an expert working on this thing, 
and he knows his name and his con- 
nection and all about him. In fact, 
he approved him before we got him 
down here . . 

Q. He {the President] thinks tat 
it is all right [to have Wenvell 
representing both the government 
and First Boston]? 

A. Well, it is one of those situa- 
tions which arise from time to tine. 

June 28. Over at the arc, Com- 
missioner Murray moved to drop 
the project since Memphis was go 
ing to build its own plant. Chair 
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man Strauss and Commissioner John 
von Neumann voted. against~ the 
motion; Commissioner Libby ab- 
stained. Strauss was reported to have 
told Murray that he would resign if 
he couldn’t follow a Presidential di- 
rective. 


ds at the Budget Bureau, Ke- 
fauver subcommittee staff mem- 
bers, acting on the President’s old in- 
vitation to go to the Bureau and get 
every single document, asked for 
Wenzell’s 1953 report. They were 
refused. With the President’s ap- 
proval, Hughes wrote to Kefauver 
explaining that “we operate under 
the President’s general instructions 
fon Executive privilege] with regard 
to interoffice and intraoffice staff 
material,” and that the Wenzell re- 
port “as a confidential document . . . 
therefore cannot be made available.” 
(It had been made available to 
Herbert Hoover and also to Woods 
of First Boston.) 

June 29. At his press conference 
this day the President said: “. . . Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Strauss . . . got together 
every single document that was 
pertinent . . . and put it out. Now 
... Mr. Wenzell was never called in 
or asked a single thing about the 
Dixon-Yates contract.” 

June 30. The President ordered 
Strauss and Hughes to consider 
whether to cancel Dixon-Yates be- 
cause of Memphis’s action. 

July 6. Replying to a reporter’s 
question whether he still thought 
Wenzell’s role proper, the President 
said, “Indeed, yes.” 

On this day also, Miller began 
testimony before the Kefauver sub- 
committee. Much of the questioning 
dealt with First Boston’s refusal of 
a fee. Senator Joseph O’Mahoney 
(D.. Wyoming) asked Miller 
whether he could recollect that First 
Boston had ever “pushed” a negotia- 
tion for financing $92 million in 
bonds and $27 million in 3.25 per 
cent notes “as a public service .. . 
without any desire to obtain com- 
pensation .. .” Miller said, “I can- 
not, sir.” In fact, he knew of no 
other time that First Boston had 
refused a fee. 

July 8, 12, 19. Wenzell testified. 
He told the subcommittee that prior 
(0 his appearance, Hughes had twice 
called him to suggest that “... I 
ought to talk to somebody in the De- 
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‘The top top one? That’s 
the Dixon-Yates contract’ 


partment of Justice to see the extent 
to which I should answer questions.” 
He had gone and “told this man my 
story .. . and he could see no reason 
why I shouldn’t answer questions.” 
Wenzell answered them. He gave a 
chronological account of his service 
and all meetings. These were some 
of the things he said— 

Concerning Hughes’s statement 
that he had no knowledge that First 
Boston was to be financial agent: “I 
made it abundantly clear to him.” 

Concerning Hughes’s not know- 
ing Miller, this exchange took place: 

Q. Did you introduce him to 
Mr. Miller? 

A. To the best of my recollection, 
I did. 

Q. Did you conceal from him that 
Mr. Miller represented First Boston? 

A. I did not. 

Concerning Strauss’s testimony be- 
fore the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee that he did not know 
of Wenzell’s connection with the 
judget, this exchange occurred: 

Q. Did you tell Admiral Strauss 
you were a representative of the 


Budget, a consultant of Mr. 
Hughes? 
A. Yes, sir. 


July 11. The President canceled 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

July 13. Sec Chairman Armstrong 
testified that Wenzell’s appearance 
before the sec on June 13 had been 
postponed at the request of Sher- 
man Adams. That same day Arc 
counsel William Mitchell told the 
subcommittee he regarded the can- 





cellation penalties in the Dixon- 
Yates contract as a “valid and bind- 
ing obligation” on the government. 


lew the summer recess, the AEC 
did some studying of the record. 
On November 23 it notified Dixon- 
Yates on advice of counsel that it 
could not recognize the contract as a 
binding obligation. On what did 
counsel Mitchell base this opinion? 

“Based upon the facts . . . the de- 
cisions of the courts, and the opinions 
of the Attorney General, I am of 
the opinion that there is a substan- 
tial question as to whether there 
were material violations of law and 
public policy in the inception of 
the contract which would result in 
its being held invalid by the courts. 

. it appears that Wenzell, while 
having a conflicting private interest, 
acted as one of the principal advisers 
of the government in the negotia- 
tion and formation of the terms of 
reference upon which the contract 
was founded . The conflicting 
private interest . . . was not known 
to his superiors in the government 
{Strauss and Hughes] and only came 
to light recently.” 

In testimony before the subcom- 
mittee on December 5, Hughes and 
Strauss stuck to that story. Asked 
whether Wenzell’s talk with him as 
early as February, 1954, about First 
Boston’s becoming financial agent 
had not put him on notice of possi- 
ble conflict of interest, Hughes re- 
plied that there had been no con- 
tract then. Strauss maintained that 
he had learned of Wenzell’s position 
in the Budget Bureau only in late 
July or August, 1955. But his Assist- 
ant General Manager, R. W. Cook, 
said he knew of it from the early 
stages of the negotiations. 

On December 13 Dixon-Yates 
sued the government to recover 
$3,534,778 in expenses on behalf of 
itself, its legal counsel, and its sub- 
contractors. 


pine when the case comes 
to court, a number of things will 
be cleared up, for the Dixon-Yates 
attorneys may be expected to chal- 
lenge the government’s statement 
that it was unaware of Mr. Wen- 
zell’s two hats. But the question of 
why Dodge, Hughes, and Strauss did 
what they did must be left to his- 
torians of this Administration. 








ABROAD 


How France 


Lost the Election 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


T° FRANCE, particularly in the prov- 
inces, most candidates base their 
campaigns on the traditional public 
meeting as it has been formally estab- 
lished by law. This Gallic ana- 
logue of the New England town 
meeting is one of the most impres- 
sive and picturesque institutions of 
French democracy. It may be held 
in a big-town auditorium, in a high- 
school gymnasium, a covered mar- 
ket, or a community hall. In the small 
villages it is usually held in the 
schoolhouse or town hall. An ener- 
getic candidate tries to hold two or 
more public meetings every day, the 
ideal being to hold one in every com- 
munity of his electoral district. 
Usually the meeting is called to 
order by the candidate, but under 
French law it must then elect a 
chairman and two assessors. Ordinar- 
ily the candidate nominates the local 
mayor and he in turn proposes the 
assessors, all of whom are considered 
automatically elected by acclama- 
tion. The duties of the chairman 
and the two assessors are to ensure 
that the meeting proceeds in an or- 
derly way (by French standards) and 
above all that every member of the 
audience who wishes to comment on 
the candidate’s remarks or to ques- 
tion him be given the floor to do so. 
This right of “contradiction” is fre- 
quently exploited by rival candidates 
who by appearing as “contradic- 


tors”’—as the Communist leader 
Jacques Duclos did at Mendeés- 


France’s meeting in Paris—convert 
the occasion into a full-dress debate. 

When the public meeting is not 
an oratorical duel between opposing 
champions it is a verbal corrida with 
the candidate in the role of the sacri- 
ficial bull. 

In addition to being really demo- 
cratic in its procedure, the public 
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meeting in France has a kind of cere- 
monial democracy about it, some- 
what like baseball games or prize 
fights in America. The mystic ideal 
of equality is achieved by the very 
act of entering the meeting place. 
Everyone is there in his capacity as 
citizen, and private debates spring 





Mendés-France 


up before, after, and even during 
the main discussion. The local 
poacher, in muddy rubber boots and 
corduroy jacket, argues heatedly with 
the biggest landowner, wearing tai- 
lored riding pants and sporting a 
monocle; pony-tailed young girls try 
to achieve the Left-Bank look while 
laying down the Mendeésiste law to 
some beefy, red-faced parish boss; 
the white-goateed high-school teach- 
er patiently analyzes the fallacies of 
Poujadism for his butcher. 


There Must Be Villains 


Nobody who has sat through a few 
of these electoral meetings can doubt 
that the French have democracy in 
their bones, whatever goes on at 


times in their heads. And what goes 
on in their heads today is by no 
means uniformly discouraging or dis- 
turbing. Judging by the electoral 
meetings I covered in fifteen of the 
ninety Metropolitan départemenis, 
the voters were primarily and seri- 
ously concerned about important na- 
tional issues. Of course every public 
meeting turned up some kind of local 
or red-herring issue plugged by spe- 
cial-interest groups, like the bouil- 
leurs de cru (licensed home distillers 
of fiery potions) who systematically 
heckled and _ bedeviled Mendés- 
France all over the Eure, his home 
département. But the main interest 
clearly lay in major problems like 
Algeria, European policy, and con- 
stitutional reform. My overwhelm- 
ing impression was that as far as 
these key problems are concerned the 
“immobilism” of the French coun- 
tryside is a myth. A vast majority of 
the French people are clearly ready 
to support liberal, humane, imagi- 
native solutions to the Algerian prob- 
lem and to colonial problems gen- 
erally, to approve modernization of 
France’s patently unsatisfactory po- 
litical system, to back closer Euro- 
pean and Atlantic co-operation, and 
to speed up the pace of economic 
and social progress at home. 


1 rw ELECTORAL meeting in France 
involves serious discussion of real 
problems, but at bottom it is a folk 
festival, a political melodrama—and 
a melodrama needs a villain. During 
the recent campaign the names of 
the villains varied from meeting to 
meeting. At some places it was “the 
Left” or “the Reds,” including of 
course Mendés-France and such fiery 
anti-Communists as Mendés’s Social- 
ist ally, Guy Mollet. More often—for 
the dead hand of the past seems to 
weigh more heavily in some respects 
on the parties of progress than on 
those of tradition—the villain was 
“reaction” or “the Right” or “the 
bourgeois class.” It is necessary only 
to look at the variety of costume 
represented in a typical meeting of 
either Right or Left to realize that 
these appellations no longer corte- 
spond to any social reality. Recent 
sociological studies of French polit- 
ical parties have stressed the ex 
tremely varied social structure of all 
of them. I know of a Communist 
duke, and there are thousands of 
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day laborers who steadfastly vote the 
conservative Independent ticket of 
Antoine Pinay. In the absence of 
any really valid criterion for deter- 
mining what is Right and what is 
Left, there is a tendency to fall back 
on the issues that have traditionally 
divided the two camps in the past, 
above all the clerical issue. At a vil- 
lage meeting in the Dordogne, north 
of Bordeaux, I heard a Socialist can- 
didate explain why it had been nec- 
essary to refuse endorsement to an- 
other local candidate. This man, the 
outgoing Deputy André Denis, had 
been expelled from the predomi- 
nantly Catholic M.R.P. for leftist 
deviations, and on many issues over 
the years had demonstrated that he 
was rather to the left of his Socialist 
colleagues. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of Mendés-France. Yet after 
the opening of the current campaign, 
he had “betrayed” the Republican 
cause by writing a letter to some 
local “reactionaries” that raised a 
doubt as to whether he was irrevo- 
cably and in all circumstances op- 
posed to any kind of state aid to 
parochial schools. Obviously he 
couldn’t be endorsed. 


T° AN OUTSIDER, this sounds like 
the most sinister kind of non- 
sense. From the viewpoint of Men- 
dés-France and his Socialist allies in 
the Republican Front, it is all the 
more sinister because it plays into 
the hands of the Communists, who 
have been stressing an anti-clerical 
front as a steppingstone to a Front 
Populaire. 

Yet, judging again from the meet- 
ings I covered, the French electorate 
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expects to hear this kind of nonsense 
from its candidates, and the whole 
mythical issue of a republican Left 
vs. the clerical Right seems an essen- 
tial catalyst for producing high mo- 
rale—and therefore action—within 
the Republican Front. The old ide- 
ological chestnuts roasted in the fire 
of the Dreyfus affair and other nine- 
teenth-century battles still have an 
emotional appeal, while the contem- 
porary problem of defending de- 
mocracy against totalitarianism of 
the Right and the Left is too new 
to touch any responsive chords, even 
when it is admitted as an intellec- 
tual imperative. 


Sabotage—from Left and Right 


This is all the more unfortunate be- 
cause the campaign furnished some 
striking examples of how democratic 
parties in a thoroughly democratic 
land can be defeated by the superior 
organization and total lack of scru- 
ple of their totalitarian enemies, es- 
pecially when the two extremes work 
in collusion, as they sometimes did. 

Because of its intensely democratic 
character, inclining at times to a cer- 
tain amount of good-humored row- 
dyism, the “debate” at the electoral 
meetings is exposed to sabotage, 
especially in the villages. Usually the 
law is represented by a doddering 
garde champétre who lights the fire 
in the pot-bellied stove before the 
meeting and then keeps out of sight 
as much as possible—especially if 
trouble seems to be brewing. Occa- 
sionally, on their own initiative or 
at the candidate’s request, the au- 
thorities dispatch a few gendarmes 
or mobile guards to keep order out- 





Poujade 


side the meeting hall and quell any 
really serious riot that might break 
out, but such protective forces can- 
not be everywhere and most candi- 
dates would rather do without pro- 
tection than give the impression of 
needing it. 


 Pagarceime and Poujadists ex- 
ploited this situation to the hilt. 
The Communists usually refrained 
from physical violence but broke up 
many meetings simply by systematic 
heckling and noisemaking. The Pou- 
jadists improved on these basic sab- 
Otage tactics by throwing tomatoes 
or other vegetables at the candidate, 
by slamming chairs around, and by 
acting tough generally. Occasionally 
they threw huge, rock-hard turnips, 
clods of plaster, or even bottles, and 
beat up or sequestered opposing 
candidates and their supporters. Va- 
rious other extreme-Right elements 
frequently joined in the sabotage of 
meetings, but the Poujadists were 
easily distinguishable by their dis- 
cipline. Their instructions were to 
be rough but not too rough, and 
most of the time they obeyed them 
strictly. 

To my knowledge the Poujadists 
never raided a Communist meeting 
and the Communists left them alone 
too. Communist and Poujadist sab- 
otage squads sometimes mingled 
and even supported each other in 
trying to break up meetings, but for 
the most part they tried to avoid 
any direct encounters. Their collu- 
sion was on the tactical level and 
apparently sprang not from any for- 
mal alliance but from a common in- 
tent to make trouble. Each party 
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simply recognized in the other a use- 
ful agent of destruction whose ef- 
fects could be estimated in advance 
and then exploited. 

bps FFFECTS of totalitarian sabo- 
tage of democratic meetings were 
visible in a number of districts. Some 
candidates curtailed their schedules 
olf public meetings or gave them up 
altogether. Timorous citizens—fortu- 
nately rarer in France than in most 
countries—avoided meetings where 
they feared there might be serious 
trouble. In many cases candidates 
were discredited in the eyes of their 
potential constituents by their in- 
ability to cope with the organized 
heckling or because they betrayed 
lear of physical attack—obviously 
one of the major objectives of the 
Poujadist psychological warlare. 

Perhaps the gravest aspect of the 
Poujadist campaign was not the sab- 
otage of individual meetings but 
the sabotage of democratic decency 
through the systematic anti-Semitic 
propaganda of the Poujadist agita- 
tors. Most of the time the Poujadist 
anti-Semitism was indirect and veiled 
—“Mendeés isn’t a real Frenchman”— 
but it was unmistakable. Along with 
the organized, disciplined violence 
of Poujadism, the pervasive anti- 
Semitism of the movement seems 
sufficient to establish its essentially 
fascist character. 

It turned out that the Poujadists 
had been systematically preparing 
their electoral campaign for eighteen 
months before they knew the date of 
the elections and had amassed—part- 
lv from dues, partly from the contri- 
butions of a few wealthy backers 
who have so far managed to keep 
their identities secret—a campaign 
chest of some $3 million, an enor- 
mous fund by French standards. 


Ganging Up on Mitterand 


One target of both Communist and 
Poujadist sabotage was Francois Mit- 
terand, thirty-nine-year-old leader of 
the U.D.S.R., the smallest of the four 
parties in the Republican Front. 
Mitterand was seeking re-election in 
the département of the Niévre, a 
hilly wooded region of small farms 
and small factory towns astride the 
upper Loire. The Poujadists wanted 
to make an example of Mitterand 
because as Minister of the Interior 
in the Mendés-France government 
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he had called out the black-helmet- 
ed national security police to quell 
Poujadist tax riots. The Commu- 
nists wanted to drive him out of 
public life because they looked on 
him, with considerable justification, 
as the Republican Front leader who 
could be counted on to take the 
strongest stand against any trifling 
with the idea of forming a Popular 
Front. 

The two totalitarian groups 
poured money and trained agitators 
into the Niévre to beat Mitterand. 
Poujadist goon squads mobilized 
from adjoining départements sys- 
tematically broke up meeting alter 
meeting and beat up Mitterand’s 


Duclos 


adherents. They bloodied Mitte- 
rand’s nose. Poujade paid Mitterand 
the rare compliment of appearing 
in person to “contradict” him at 
one of his meetings, while Madame 
Poujade egged on the hoodlums 
with screams of “Squash him like 
a slug!” Oddly enough, the meeting 
wound up amicably with Poujade 
and Mitterand waving friendly salu- 
tations to each other while their re- 
spective followers roared out a de- 
fiant “Marseillaise,” the traditional 
French device for stopping a riot be- 
fore it begins. 

Mitterand’s electoral position in 
the Niévre was shaky when the cam- 
paign opened. He had refused to 
form an electoral alliance along the 
normal Republican Front lines with 


the local Socialist candidates because 
they had favored an alliance with 
the Communists. To pick up a few 
votes, he allied himself with a small 
middle-of-the-road farm group, which 
caused him to be accused of “reac- 
tionary alliances” by the Mendésiste 
Radicals in the Niévre—a vivid and 
by no means isolated example of the 
fragility of Mendés-France’s Repub- 
lican Front. 


gta ALL THis, and despite the 
Communist-Poujadist sabotage 
of his meetings, Mitterand won back 
his seat and actually gained some 
votes over his 1951 record. 

The reasons for his victory seemed 
pretty clear to me after I had cov- 
ered a Mitterand meeting at the 
village of Varzy in the northern 
part of the Niévre. The Poujadists 
by that time had stopped pelting 
Mitterand with vegetables, but a 
band of twenty or more toughs kept 
up an infernal racket and so intimi- 
dated the two hundred-odd local 
peasants in the hall that the chair- 
man and the two assessors—one an 
old woman who had been somewhat 
transparently appointed in the hope 
of averting trouble—were reluctant 
to take up their duties. Mitterand, 
a dark-haired, handsome man with 
smoldering dark eyes and a pugna- 
cious chin, sat motionless on the 
speaker's platform with his arms 
folded, waiting for the hecklers to 
quiet down. They did after about 
twenty minutes. Then Mitterand got 
up and deliberately provoked them 
by explaining to the audience that 
while the Poujadists liked to make 
a lot of noise, they lacked the cour- 
age to do anything else. The night 
before, Mitterand had called Poujade 
the French equivalent of “chicken” 
to his face and described him as a 
“behind-the-counter fascist.” The 
Varzy meeting proved to be the turn- 
ing point in Mitterand’s campaign, 
though a few nights later he col- 
lapsed from exhaustion and had to 
be hospitalized. 


The Price of Progress 


Mitterand’s courage, his cool audac- 
ity, was certainly one of the big fac 
tors in his victory. And one of the 
lessons of the campaign seems to be 
that in a situation like that prevail 
ing here now, successful democratic 
leaders have to be men of outstand- 
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ing physical as well as moral courage. 

“Poujadism is fascism,” I heard 
him explain at Varzy with unmistak- 
able sincerity, “but no revolutionary 
movement can achieve the discipline 
and the dynamism that the Poujade 


















































































































































































































































































































































movement has displayed unless it is 
and based on real and intolerable injus- 
the tice.” 
ub- The point Mitterand was trying 
to drive home was that democratic 
parties must become more alert in 
the order to recognize and alleviate hard- 
Lage ship and social injustice. And the 
yack results of the elections have under- 
ome scored his argument that the nation- 
al economy can be generally expand- 
med ing at a satisfactory rate while still 
cov- leaving significant pockets of stagna- 
the tion and misery. France is prosper- 
hern ous today and the general living 
dists standard is rising, but the living 
lting standard of millions of Frenchmen 
ut a is stuck at an intolerably low level 
kept or is even declining. Some of this 
timi- suffering is due to industrial bottle- 
local necks, like those responsible for the 
hair- chronic French housing crisis. Other 
e an cases Of hardship are the direct re- 
what sult of technological progress as 
hope small merchants and artisans and 
ictant peasants are squeezed out of a liveli- 
rand, hood by increases in productivity 
with that make them superfluous. Some 
ugna- industrial workers—in the textile in- 
n the dustry, for example—are also being 
arms § hard hit by technological unem- 
ers to ployment. 
about These victims of progress, particu- 
nd got § larly the shopkeepers and artisans, 
them § have become the forgotten men of 
e that § France because democratic political 
make § leaders—including those of the Re- 
+ cour- § publican Front—have tended to put 
night § the emphasis on abstractions like 
pujade § “expansion” and “modernization” 
icken” § rather than on the human realities. 
n as a § Even obsolete social categories can 
The § vote—and they can also use their 
e turn § fists, and eventually guns. This tru- 
upaign, § ism has been generally overlooked 
he col- § by leaders of the democratic parties, 
had to § both those on the right and those 
on the left of Center. 
_ LEADERS are paying the pen- 
audac- alty now, and perhaps they de- 
big fac ff serve it. It would be easy to sum up 
of the § the results of the elections with this 
1s to be moral, were it not that with the vic- 
prevail tories of the extremes—and with the 
nocratic @ weakening of the Center—France is 
utstand- §f the loser. 
PORTER 
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Miscalculation 
In Jordan 


HAL LEHRMAN 


AMMAN 
WAS waiting in my beleaguered 
hotel here Wednesday morning 
before Christmas for a police es- 
cort to come and take me to the lat- 
est riot when somebody read me an 
editorial out of that day’s Falastin 
by one Yahya Hawwash, who will 
henceforth and forever be known to 
all English-speaking residents of Jor- 
dan as Hogwash. The tourist season, 
he wrote, might be ruined by “un- 
founded reports abroad” of trouble 
in Jordan—and the Bureau of Tour- 
ism ought to do something fast about 
“frustrating such propaganda.” 
Britain was losing ground by the 
minute just then, but here was 





dazzling local proof of its profound 
cultural influence in favor of under- 
statement. For six robust days the 
Hashemite Kingdom had been rock- 
ing with mob and military violence. 
There were already fifteen killed 
and 150 wounded according to the 
army’s count, fifty killed and 350 
wounded according to the rioters’ 
count. Foreign consulates and prop- 
erties had been stoned, defaced, or 
invaded. Two Cabinets had fallen 
and Parliament had been dissolved. 
The only “tourist” with any desire 
to linger was the new deputy chief 
of the American Point Four Pro- 
gram, who had been unable to get 
nearer his job than the hotel gate 
since his arrival three days earlier. 





The spark for this quaint Yule 
celebration was a British effort to 
coax Jordan into the Bagdad Pact. 
This covenant, in a way, is John 
Foster Dulles’s major contribution 
to Middle East regional defense. It 
implements his State Department's 
concept of a “Northern Tier” 
stretching under the Soviet Union's 
hard underbelly from Turkey to 
Pakistan. Already allied with Tur- 
key and Pakistan are Iran and Iraq, 
as physical parts of the Tier, and 
Britain as a spiritual part of it, 
with the United States standing 
gingerly by in “liaison.” The alliance 
is toothless and embryonic, as I had 
learned a week earlier in Bagdad. Its 
single distinction to date is the ac- 
cession of Iraq, the first and only 
Arab state to concede that the Soviet 
Union may just possibly be a threat 
even to Arabs. 

Israel is not entirely delighted 
with Iraq’s perspicacity, because 
Iraq is thereby earning Anglo-Amer- 
ican arms that might some day be 
turned against the “Zionists” to the 
southeast instead of against the 
northern enemy. In 1948 the Iraqi 
Army was one of seven that attacked 
the Israeli part of partitioned Pales- 
tine. But Israel is not alone in its 
suspicion of the Bagdad Pact, and 
its coolness is as nothing compared 
with the frigidity of certain other 
forces that disagree totally with Is- 
rael on all other matters. 


Ring of Hostility 


Medieval Saudi Arabia, with un- 
limited oil royalties available, spends 
lavishly on gold-plated American 
cars, air conditioning, journeys 
abroad with vast retinues—and the 
purchase of newspapers, politicians, 
and political influence in other Arab 
countries. On the throne of Iraq sits 
young Feisal, on Jordan's is young 
Hussein, sprigs of the Hashemite 
family that Ibn Saud drove from 
the Hejaz after the First World War. 
Anything that makes Iraq and Joi 
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dan stronger (a military link with 
the West) is iniquitous; anything 
that makes them weaker (the dis- 
crediting of that link) is worth buy- 
ing. A large bloc of Deputies in the 
last Jordanian Parliament were on 
the Saudi payroll, and with them 
King Hussein’s mother, Queen Zein. 

Like torpid King Farouk before 
him, Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of Egypt considers himself the big- 
gest frog in the Middle East pond. 
Egyptian influence southward has 
been rebuffed by the Sudanese option 
for independence, and Egypt's in- 
fluence westward in North Africa is 
still experimental. Iraq’s entry into 
an Anglo-American defense system 
broke the solid Arab front against 
alliance with “Israel-loving imperial- 
ists.” Worse, it gave Iraq an advan- 
tage over Egypt in the contest for 
area hegemony. Jordan’s entry would 
have meant not only Egypt’s further 
decline but the beginning of its iso- 
lation as well. 

Syria is fanatically anti-Israel, 
therefore anti-West. Since the Bag- 
dad Pact, Syria has dissociated itself 
even more from Iraq and aligned it- 
self with Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

A defensive military grouping ol 
states along the southern frontiers 
of the Soviet Union must, by Krem- 
lin definition, be “an aggressive 
alignment.” Moscow has labeled the 
pact “a cold-war act.” The Commu- 
nist Party in Jordan is underground, 
its leadership not very choice. On a 
trickle of funds from brethren in 
Syria, it publishes tracts spasmod- 
ically, throws pamphlets furtively 
over garden walls, and passes most of 
its time hiding from police. But like 
the party everywhere, it has the best 
discipline and organization in the 
country, by native standards. Its 
ideas are especially cherished among 
schoolmasters—and in the Arab world 
schoolchildren are the shock troops 
of street riots. 


epee ONE-THIRD of Jordan’s 
1,500,000 population are “west- 
bankers”—from that part of Pales- 
tine west of the River Jordan which 
was annexed after partition by King 
Abdullah, later assassinated by a 
Palestinian Arab. Approximately 
another third are refugees from that 
part of Palestine which became Is- 
rael. Some 120,000 west-bankers live 
in “front-line villages” that used to 
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cultivate land now on the other side 
of the armistice line, 

Two out of every three refugees 
are still on U.N. rations, and 150,000 
of them still live in thirty refugee 
camps. These camps, spread mainly 
up and down the west-bank side, 
are grouped in a kind of federation, 
with a “political action” headquar- 
ters in Amman and good telephone 
connections. The Palestinians dream 
of a “second round” against Israel, 
or of its extinction by economic 
asphyxia. They are a formidable ele- 
ment in Jordan’s politics, controlling 
nearly half of the Cabinet, most of 
the commercial and intellectual life, 
and three of the four newspapers. 
They oppose the Bagdad Pact be- 
cause: It contains hated Turkey, 
which trades with hated Israel; it is 
supported by Britain and the 
United States, the powers “responsi- 
ble” for Israel’s birth and continued 
existence; it falsely sets up Russia as 
the enemy and tries to distract the 
Arab mind from Israel, which ev- 
erybody knows is the “real and only” 
foe; it even seeks to trick the Arabs 
into a settlement with Israel short of 
Israel’s disappearance, on the pre- 
text of tranquillizing the Middle 
East for purposes of anti-Soviet de- 
lense. 


The Wonder Pill 


The combination of Saudi gold, 
Egyptian and Syrian agents also 
armed with Saudi gold, and Commu- 
nist provocateurs—all applied to a 
population already largely persuad- 
ed—might have given pause to the 
British, even though Jordan’s army 
and treasury live off British subsidy. 
Moreover, there had been omens that 
any attempt to shoehorn Jordan into 
the pact would encounter other dif- 
ficulties. 

Turkish President Celal Bayar had 
made an extensive state visit in ear- 
ly November to soften Jordan up. 
The government gave old Celal gala 
treatment, with a white-tie-and-tails 
reception very rare in provincial 
Amman. But the town closed its 
shops and went on sullen strike. 

Late in November, Major Gen- 
eral Abdel Hakim Amer, Egyptian 
commander-in-chief, received a hero’s 
welcome from Jordanian press and 
public. A few weeks later Britain’s 
General Sir Gerald Templer, Chief 
of the Imperial Staff, arrived—with 


the Bagdad Pact and high hopes in 
his kit. 

The visit of this former High 
Commissioner of Malaya (later 
Radio Cairo was to refer to him 
twice daily as the “Butcher of Ma- 
laya”) was ostensibly planned to dis- 
cuss revision of the Anglo-Jordanian 
Treaty, for which Amman had long 
been pressing though it still had 
some fifteen years to run. The Gen- 
eral was proposing Jordan’s align- 
ment with the Bagdad signatories 
in exchange for replacement of 
Jordan’s existing treaty by one that 
would be much more favorable, gen- 
erously larger British economic as- 
sistance, significant expansion of the 
Arab Legion, plus gifts of tanks, 
guns, and other heavy equipment— 
all to be serviced and maintained at 
British expense. 

The offer was so handsome that it 
tempted even the Palestinian nego- 
tiators. Like a single wonder pill, it 
would banish Jordan’s current eco- 
nomic headaches, wipe out unem- 
ployment, and beef up the army. 
Only Israel could reasonably object: 
The Legion in 1948 had been the 
only Arab army to put up a good fight 
against Israel. Well, what would be 
bad for Israel would be good for 
Jordan, wouldn’t it? 

The Cabinet, in fact, reached the 
point of unanimously subscribing 
to Templer’s offer—“in principle.” 
But then four Palestinian members, 
dreading the wrath of their constit- 
uents, hunted for cover. They de- 
clared that before the General was 
notified of acceptance, his plan 
should be submitted to “one Arab 
state” so that the purity of Jordan’s 
intentions might be approved. That 
state, of course, was Egypt, now the 
darling of Araby because of Nasser’s 
bold stroke against “imperialism” in 
the Czech arms deal. It was obvious 
that Egypt would shout “No!” 


Who'll Bell the Cat? 


The Cabinet adjourned without 
decision on this bizarre proposal. Be- 
fore it could reconvene, the Palestin- 
ians deemed it healthier to resign. 
Word began to leak out of an omi- 
nous crisis over the Bagdad Pact. Pre- 
mier Said al-Mufti—member of the 
tiny Circassian minority which might 
be liquidated by popular ire if he 
made a wrong move—quit too. So 
did the rest of the Ministers. King 
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Hussein summoned Deputy Premier 
and Interior Minister Hazza al-Ma- 
jali to form a new government. At 
this point, Wednesday, December 14, 
Sir Gerald departed for London, ap- 
parently in good spirits because Ma- 
jali was a friend of the pact. Recent- 
ly, Majali had completed successful 
talks for an Iraqi loan. (It escaped 
attention that, also recently, Majali 
as Interior Minister had granted 
amnesty to a swarm of political pris- 
oners, including Communists, “in 
response to public demands.”) 


_ Wepnespay, the recalci- 
trant Palestinian former Minis- 
ters decamped to their home towns to 
justify their resignation. In Amman, 
alerted refugee-camp delegates drew 
up a tentative program of blitz ac- 
tion: strikes, then street demonstra- 
tions, then revolt; finally, if neces- 
sary, attack on the Throne. Target: 
to torpedo Majali’s “pact govern- 
ment.” On the spot was created 
a “Secret Resistance Committee 
Against the Turko-Iraqi Pact.” Or- 
ders went by telephone to the camps, 
followed by messengers with Circular 
No. 1: “The people of Jordan are 
warned to stand by for Circular No. 
2 concerning a combined resistance 
of camps and residents against the 
Majali Cabinet.” 

On Thursday, twenty notables of 
Nablus, a west-bank town with a 
large refugee center, obtained a royal 
audience in Amman to demand Ma- 
jali's departure. The King, all of 
twenty-one years old, stoutly told 
them it was his constitutional right 
as chief of state to designate his 
chief of government; if they had 
any grievance, they should discuss 
it with his First Minister. They did 
-and brought fiery tidings back to 
Nablus that Majali had, in effect, 
challenged them to fight him. On 
Thursday night, Circular No. 2 went 
lorth: “. . . you are instructed to 
implement the decisions taken for 
strikes etcetera until Majali has re- 
signed.” From the Egyptian capital, 
which was notably well informed 
from the outset, the notorious ex- 
Mufti Haj Amin al-Husseini of Jeru- 
salem dashed off one telegram to the 
King and another to the Premier de- 
houncing “attempts by imperialism 
and its hirelings to compel Jordan 
imto the Bagdad Pact.” Jordanian 
students demonstrated in front of 
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their Cairo Embassy. In Jerusalem, 
the Palestinian-owned and -staffed 
press broke into panic headlines. 
Here is a day-by-day account of the 
events that followed. 


The Drums Roll 


Friday, December 22: The Moslem 
Sabbath, hence little overt action, 
but widespread preparations for the 
inevitable outburst. The only dis- 
turbance occurred at Nablus: After 
failing to ignite the local governor's 
residence, a crowd hauled down the 
Union Jack at the British Consulate 


and made off with the consular 
shield. 
Saturday: Nablus again. The 


town’s womenfolk staged a scream- 
ing processional, aided by students. 
A Nablus telegram to west-bank 





Ministers in the government said: 
“. .. Indignant at your participation 

. [in] the conspiracy against the 
slaughtered homeland.” . . . At He- 
bron three refugee camps flouted the 


Mayor-Sheikh’s inviolability as a 
religious leader and demonstrated 
against him. (He had agreed to be 
Majali’s Agriculture Minister.) 

In the north, at Irbid, schoolboys 
quit classes and clamored for seces- 
sion to Syria. . . . Serious trouble at 
Jericho, where mobs burned $65,000 
of clothing supplies for refugees in- 
side a Pennsylvania Dutch Mennon- 
ite storehouse and besieged the resi- 
dence of the missionaries, who 
telephoned five times before the Le- 
gion arrived. The highway being cut 
by roadblocks, U.S. Consul Slator C. 
Blackiston jolted from Jerusalem to 
Jericho over an unpaved Roman 
road, emerging at the police station, 
where he collected more help and 
arranged the evacuation of eight 
Mennonites. . .. When Blackiston re- 
turned to Jerusalem, he found a pha- 
lanx of youths slinging rocks at 
the consulate, inside which he had 
left his wife and two boys, aged ten 
and four. From a pottery shop across 


the street, where he had stopped to 
browse before the rioters arrived, Dr. 
Laurent Gaspar of the Bethlehem 
French Hospital was watching his 
parked Jaguar being smashed and 
burned. 

“We sent no orders to our people 
in Jerusalem,” an Amman refugee 
spokesman told me later. “We didn’t 
want to give the Israelis a chance to 
attack us.” (The garrison and pop- 
ulation of Jewish Jerusalem didn’t 
budge except to climb observation 
towers and rooftops; field and opera 
glasses were at a premium in the Is- 
raeli sector.) 


es. Amman lay quiet and 
sinister. Premier Majali consult- 
ed the King, then received Glubb 
Pasha (Lieutenant General John 
Giubb, commander of the Arab Le- 
gion), the British Ambassador, and 
finally the Egyptian Ambassador. 
Majali told a correspondent breezily 
that Bagdad Pact talks “will be 
resumed when the suitable time 
comes.” He was amazed at signs ol 
unrest. All will be well, he said. The 
Cabinet also seemed blissfully un- 
concerned. It issued an invitation to 
a British parliamentary delegation 
touring Iraq to stop off in Jordan on 
the way home. 


Eruption in Amman 


Sunday: Amman, like Rome, sits on 
seven hills, very steep, with easy ac- 
cess from one to another only 
through the middle of town far be- 
low. It is the palm of a cupped 
seven-fingered hand. All Amman 
streets—and all Jordan highways— 
pour into Feisal Square, the tightest 
bottleneck in the Middle East. 

The American military attaché 
picked early Sunday morning to 
take his three-year-old son downtown 
for a haircut. Groups of burly youths 
were standing around, their pockets 
bulging with stones. By the time the 
shearing was done, the youths had 
whipped up some initiative. As the 
car drove off, it ran a heavy gantlet 
of stoning. ... Just about then a cai 
containing the British Ambassador— 
who was leaving the Prime Ministry 
alter assurance that everything was 
under control—was also stoned. ... . 
Shortly before ten o’clock the British 
phoned Richard Sanger, American 
Embassy counselor, that they were 
instructing British families to keep 
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indoors, and advised the Americans 
to do likewise. . . . Simultaneously, 
squads of Legionnaires roared up to 
embassies and diplomatic properties, 
pitched large white tents, and began 
a four-day vigil. ... By now the nor- 
mal noises of city traffic were fading; 
instead there rose the sound of 
chanting and of marching feet. . . . 

Just before the Turkish Presi- 
dent’s November visit, turbulent 
Hussein College on Jebel Hussein 
had been put hors de combat for 
several days by typhoid injections 
for all classes. This time the authori- 
ties had tried immunization by 
quietly locking up all known Com- 
munist-minded students the day 
before. But on Sunday morning 
the remaining scholars waved leaf- 
lets with “secret orders” in their 
teachers’ faces. They screeched 
“Down with Majali!” and “Down 
with Samiha!” (Mme. Majali, popu- 
larly believed to be in the hashish- 
smuggling business.) 


a reinforcements trudged 
over from the nearby Islamic 
College, others from Jubaiha ten 
kilometers away. Word came through 
that the Education Minister had 
brilliantly decided to close all 
schools till further notice, “to pro- 
tect the lives of the students.” This 
facilitated the descent of several 
thousand howling youngsters to 
swell the growing mob downtown.... 
One orator exhorting the crowds 
kept shouting: “Let’s surrender to 
the Jews—it is less dishonorable than 
the pact!” The Legion had orders 
not to shoot except in extremis. But 
when a mob trapped four Legion- 
naires on Wadi Siir Road, the first 
guns went off, in the air. Then, all 
over Amman, Legionnaires began 
loading their weapons. The first as- 
sault by the crowd, on the British 
Council building fifty yards from 
Legion cua, broke all its windows. 
Struck on the head by a flying brick, 
the British lieutenant colonel com- 
manding the single Legion ketibeh 
(one thousand men) then in Amman 
was put out of action for the dura- 
tion. Around the corner on Salt 
Street, another mob began breaking 
into the British Bank of the Middle 
East. This time cash deposits were in- 
volved, so the Legion fired in earnest. 
Ambulance sirens began wailing. 
Sporadic outbreaks followed up and 
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down the main streets, accompanied 
by the rattle of machine guns. By 
four o'clock four additional ketibehs 
were able to empty the streets and 
set up barbed-wire barricades at 





main intersections, supported by 
armored cars with black-snouted 
cannon. ... 


All over the country, roadblocks 
constructed by rioters paralyzed 
traffic. At Hebron, refugees destroyed 
records in the local UNRWa office and 
burned a month’s supply of kerosene 
stockpiled for distribution to them. 

Over Radio Jerusalem, King Hus- 
sein assured his people that the gov- 
ernment would take no “unilateral 
action” on issues involving “our dear 
Palestine.”” He summoned all to go 
back to work and leave public af- 
fairs in “trustworthy hands.” Radio 
Cairo blared back: “The blood of 
Jordan’s martyrs is witness to the 
nation’s enmity for the pact. . . . The 
bodies of our fathers in their graves 
hail the struggle of the Jordanian 
people.” . . . Majali’s Interior Min- 
ister proclaimed a ban on further 
street gatherings. “Violators will be 
punished most violently!” he shrilled 
into the wind... . 


March on the Prime Ministry 


Christmas Day: In Amman, the 
deadly drama reopened at 10:30 a.m. 
Atop their hills, diplomatic “ob- 
servers” perched on balconies could 
follow the action in the bowl like a 
stadium tableau. . . . Inflamed by a 
harangue from National Socialist 
leader Suleiman Nablus, a proces- 
sion of one thousand marched 
against the Prime Ministry on Salt 
Street. A small supply of tear-gas 
bombs would have dispersed it 
but, unaccountably, the Legionnaires 
had none, so they used rifles instead. 
The mob fell back on the district 
around the Mosque, where rocks 
and bullets were exchanged in a 
desultory manner for hours. . . 

Bethlehem, according to reporfs fil- 


tering through to the diplomatic 
post, was in a state of chaos. On 
Sunday, twenty had been arrested 
there. Refugees and students now 
banded to free them. The central 
police station was taken by storm 
and the Egyptian flag raised. (Dur- 
ing the Arab-Israeli war the Egyp- 
tian Army held Bethlehem briefly.) 
Point-blank fire between both sides 
within the jail caused the largest 
single toll of the week: eight killed, 
forty-eight wounded. 

In Jerusalem, which had taken 
Sunday off, the day rocked with dis- 
order. A mob ascending to the Sheikh 
Jarrah quarter burst into the build- 
ing of the Turkish Consulate. The 
occupants of a ground-floor private 
apartment—again the unhappy doc- 
tor from the Bethlehem French Hos- 
pital, with his wife and two small 
children—locked themselves in a 
bathroom while rioters tore their 
home apart and set it afire. Then the 
visitors tried to get upstairs at the 
Turks. According to one account, 
the consul scrambled through a rear 
window into Israel. According to an- 
other, he drove his assailants off with 
a Sten gun. In decamping, they tore 
down the Turkish flag. Nearby, an- 
other assault was being mounted, 
against the French Consulate. The 
consul here was gashed on the fore- 
head by a rock. Under Legion guard, 
a dozen American, U.N., and mis- 
sionary personnel residing nearby 
were evacuated to the City Hotel. 
Before they quit for the day, the 
celebrants went down to the Ameri- 
can Colony Hotel, where Glubb 
Pasha’s mother lives. When a stone 
sailed through her window, the old 
lady impatiently phoned her son, 
and a Legion detachment got there 
fast. 


The Capitulation 


That evening, in Amman, a refugee 
delegation waited on the King to tell 
him his crown was in jeopardy. 
At ten o'clock came capitulation. 
The Prime Minister announced that 
he had visited and addressed the 
monarch as follows: “Exalted Maj- 
esty: As your realm is going through 
important events which . . . require 
the consultation of the nation, I en- 
treat Your Majesty—and you are the 
best to look after the interests of 
the people—to [allow my] resigna 
tion . . . in order to give Your Maj 
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esty opportunity [for] a transition 
government to conduct a general 
election so that new representatives 
may shoulder the burden of orient- 
ing the general policy under Your 
Majesty’s guidance. . . .” A royal 
decree accompanying this remark- 
able declaration dissolved the House 
of Representatives and called for 
elections within the four-month con- 
stitutional time limit. 

Tuesday: Having tasted bloody 
triumph, the “people” and its un- 
official directorate desired more. The 
Constitution gives a Premier seven 
days to resign after Parliamentary 
dissolution. But a clamor arose for 
Majali to get out at once. The riots, 
which had commenced with school- 
boys and unemployed, now came 
around full circle to include doctors, 
lawyers, and civil servants. The lat- 
ter—more than five thousand strong 
-went on strike, declaring they 
would not return till Majali quit. 
That morning, administration was 
at a country-wide standstill. Tem- 
pers were not sweetened when po- 
lice failed to notify the Legion that 
approval had been given for peace- 
ful demonstrators to approach the 
palace and congratulate the King on 
dissolving Parliament. As the parade 
leaders, despite Legion warning, con- 
fidently pushed aside the barbed- 
wire barricade, the troops opened 
fire, killing four and wounding ten. 
..- At ll a.M., with bullets whistling 
through downtown Amman, Majali 
resigned in despair. Two hours later 
the King invited seventy-year-old 
brahim Hashem to take over. . . . 
Outside, the riot switched to a vic- 
tory march. Bearing pine branches as 
symbols of peace, a parade mounte ' 
Jebel Amman to cheer the Egyp- 
tian Embassy and Saudi Legation. 
The chiefs of both missions made 
speeches of thanks from their bal- 
conies. 


a the glad tidings reached 

Jerusalem, mobs there had an- 
other round of sport. Around noon 
a crowd of one thousand arrived to 
hurl taunts at the Legion and rocks 
at consulate windows. During a re- 
cess when the crowd transferred its 
attentions to the French, the Amer- 
icans stole through their consulate’s 
back door to the Jordan checkpoint 
at Mandelbaum Gate, Jerusalem's 
no man’s land. Some even went 
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across the desolate eighty yards to 
obtain asylum in the Israeli sector. 
For the first time since the Holy 
City was cut in two by battle in 1948, 
Legion guards turned their backs on 
Israelis and pointed their guns in the 
direction of Arabs. But the mob by 
now, having heard of Majali’s fall, 
was cheering Nasser and King Saud 
before their respective consulates. . . . 
That evening an American reporter 
noted in his cable that Saudi money 
was believed to be behind the up- 
risings. The dispatch was kicked all 
the way up to the chief censor, who 
said: “O.K., send it. It’s true, isn’t 
a ses 


The Shutters Go Up 


Wednesday: Atmosphere in Am- 
man still ugly. Cairo’s “Voice of the 
Arabs” declared that the Jordanian 
people would not go back to work 
until the new government specifical- 
ly renounced the Bagdad Pact for- 
ever. Sure enough, a delegation called 
on the new Premier to demand this. 
It also wanted release of all persons 
arrested, withdrawal of the Legion 
to its barracks, compensation for fam- 
ilies of the dead and wounded, and 
assurance of free elections. Hashem 
eagerly gave them the election guar- 





anutee. As for decisions on the pact, 
he said, this was beyond his powers; 
he intended to serve strictly as a 
caretaker. 

At 1:30 p.m. Hashem announced 
his new Cabinet: every man in it 
politically acceptable to the “peo- 
ple.” Minutes later its first decision: 
to release prisoners and pull out the 
Legion. . . . The iron shutters of the 
shop windows began rolling up. By 
late afternoon, there was not an inch 
of parking space up and down the 
main streets. Traffic was back to a 
slow crawl. Amman was its old bus- 
tling self again, almost as if nothing 
had happened. 


B" NOT Quite. Britain would nev- 
er be precisely the same again 
in Jordan, nor would the Arab Le- 
gion, nor young Hussein’s subjects 
and realm. 

It is hard to say who was more 
surprised by the week’s work—the 
British or the mob. The rioters had 
not expected to succeed, and the 
British had not expected the riots. 
Their cotton-eared Intelligence Serv 
ice, depending mainly on ingrown 
Arab Legion posts across the coun- 
try, had utterly failed to assess the 
opposition to the Bagdad Pact and 
the multiplicity of dark forces ar- 
rayed. Before the troubles, the Brit- 
ish were denying that any Commu- 
nists existed in Jordan; now they 
were insisting that the Communists 
were the sole agents of the upheaval. 
If the disciplined Legion had been 
given firm orders, with proper equip- 
ment for mob dispersal, the riots 
would have been smothered at the 
outset. Instead, the troops were re- 
duced to shoving the demonstrators, 
throwing rocks back at them, and, 
finally, shooting them down—after 
which the mob lost its sanity alto- 
gether. To cite one more typical 
example of the prevalent ineptitude: 
Twice each day, a lull came be- 
fore the flaming broadcasts from 
Cairo, and an upsurge in violence 
immediatély after. Yet nobody 
thought of muvzling a loudspeaker 
that continued to roar into Feisal 
Square. 

The Pack Is Out 


What does it all mean for the out- 
side world? It means that Jordan is 
no longer a sure thing for Britain, 
no longer a British protectorate. ‘The 
old days seem to be gone when a 
half hundred British officers, com- 
manding the Arab Legion, were 
lords and masters over a community 
of primitive Bedouin chiefs and a 
feudal emir. There are smart poli- 
ticians to reckon with now, and hos- 
tile external forces, and a population 
that has tasted the wine of successful 
violence against authority. In this 
population the volatile, Egyptophile 
Palestinians have increased their 
prestige at the expense of the east- 
bankers—and of the British. 

This does not signify that Britain 
will have to leave the day after to- 
morrow. Jordan still needs pounds 
sterling to keep alive. The annual 
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economic-military subsidy from Brit- 
ain has just gone up another £800,- 
000, to £12,550,000. It is unlikely 
that any Jordanian statesman in his 
right mind will let his pan-Arab sen- 
timents induce him to exchange 
hard British cash for Saudi or Egyp- 
tian promises. But Britain will have 
to tread lightly. Already the pack is 
out, crying for the removal of the 
Legion’s British staff. 


A FOOTNOTE to this new chapter in 
Jordanian affairs came a week 
after the Christmas rioting had end- 
ed. Upon reflection, it grew ap- 
parent that the impending April 
elections for a new Parliament could 
produce a House packed with Saudi 
Arabian and Egyptian agents. Ac- 
cordingly, a body sonorously called 
the “Supreme Council for Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution” was con- 
voked to inspect the decree dissolv- 
ing the old Parliament. With con- 
venient unanimity the Council 
ruled the decree unconstitutional— 
thereby dissolving the dissolution. 

Once again mobs surged street- 
ward, tearing down the newly re- 
placed western consular flags, smash- 
ing repaired windowpanes. This 
time tear gas and a curfew held the 
celebrants moderately in check. The 
official radio blasted the Arab League 
as an “Egyptian tool,” and new Pre- 
mier Samir el-Rifai, who took over 
from Ibrahim Hashem on January 9, 
called on Egypt and Saudi Arabia to 
cease their “pestilential” financial 
operations. But el-Rifai also kept his 
bridges intact. He hastened to pro- 
claim that his government would 
enter no “new pacts,” and would re- 
main friendly to all Arab states. 
Once again the riot promoters had 
won the day. 

The “insurrection” in Jordan has 
been a victory for Arab neutralism, a 
comfort to the Soviets, and a setback 
for the West. If the situation is re- 
trievable for plain common sense 
and Jordan’s real welfare, it can be 
saved only by developing enough 
Jordanian leaders with guts and 
clear heads. In so far as the North- 
ern Tier concept is valid for the bet- 
ter defense of the free world, Jor- 
dan’s adherence would give the Tier 
more physical depth. 

It might also, incidentally, im- 
prove the present dim prospects for 
Arab-Israeli peace. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Mozart Bicentennial 


An appraisal of the new records, mostly operatic, 
that are being issued to celebrate the event 


ROLAND GELATT 


5 ges CELEBRATIONS begin on Jan- 
uary 27. Throughout what we 
like to call the civilized world, or at 
least that part of it where western 
music is played and appreciated, the 
two hundredth anniversary of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart’s birth will be 
observed with all the veneration and 
respect due a sovereign creative 
genius. In Mozart’s native Salzburg 
three of Europe’s best orchestras and 
a constellation of eminent conduc- 
tors, instrumentalists, and singers 





will take part in a ten-day winter 
festival. Elsewhere, from Tokyo to 
Toronto, every symphony orchestra 
in the world will be honoring the 
bicentennial in some way. Through- 
out 1956 one music festival after an- 
other will proclaim the composer's 
glory. Publishers will bring out new 
editions of his works, travel agencies 
will organize Mozart tours of Europe, 
and record companies will issue pro- 
fuse quantities of Mozart’s music in 
high-fidelity sound and sometimes in 
high-fidelity interpretations. 

In this year when Mozart becomes 


big business, it is appropriate to re- 
member that the composer had to 
struggle continually during his briel 
life merely to maintain himself in 
the most modest of circumstances. 
And yet Mozart was by no means a 
misunderstoog or disregarded mu- 
sician; he enjoyed, in fact, a large 
portion of acclaim and esteem. But 
he was miserably paid for his work. 
When Mozart succeeded Gluck as 
chamber musician to the Austrian 
court in 1787, the salary allotted to 
him was eight hundred florins 
(about $400) a year—which in bi- 
centennial purchasing power might 
be worth as much as fifty dollars a 
week. 


WENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

the minimum investment re- 
quired today to record one complete 
Mozart opera, would have afforded 
the composer the financial inde- 
pendence he so desperately needed. 
During the past few months, eight 
such recordings have been issued: 
one of The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, two of The Marriage of 
Figaro, three of Don Giovanni, one 
of Cosi fan tutte, and one of The 
Magic Flute. More are on the way. 
And of course the operas represent 
only a portion of Mozart’s legacy be- 
ing consigned to discs this year. 
Symphonies and sonatas, concertos 
and cassations, Masses and minuets 
have been and will be cast at the 
record buyer without respite, for the 
Mozart bicentennial happens to fall 
at a time when the record business 
is expanding in an unprecedented 
boom economy. 

Although every manufacturer is 
taking a whack at Mozart this year, 
none is pursuing the Mozartean 
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muse more assiduously than the 
gramophone records division of 
Philips Electrical Industries, a major 
European supplier of incandescent 
bulbs, radios, and other electrical 
equipment, whose records are mar- 
keted in this country on the Epic 
label. Last year Philips embarked 
on a six-year Mozart recording pro- 
gram that purposes to encompass 
every item in the complete cata- 
logue of Mozart’s works. Being a rel- 
ative newcomer in the record busi- 
ness, Philips has had to start from 
cratch. Bernhard Paumgartner, an 
Austrian musicologist and Mozart 
specialist, is in charge of the project, 
and under his general direction 
teams of engineers have been dili- 
gently recording sufficient Mozart to 
provide material for the first install- 
ment of sixty LP discs scheduled for 
1956. Unfortunately, if not unex- 
pectedly, the Philips-Epic series so 
lar has been notable more for quan- 
tity than quality. 

Indeed, in the rush to get new re- 
cordings into circulation while bi- 
centennial fervor is at its peak, a 
good many inferior or nondescript 
performances of Mozart are being 
purveyed by all companies. There 
are also a few surpassingly good per- 
lormances among the new releases. 
Even though the Mozart Year is just 
beginning, it is not too early to assess 
the first burst of recordings that 
have been issued in honor of the 
anniversary. 


Cosi and Figaro 


The operas have first claim on our 
attention, not only because so many 
competing versions have appeared in 
he last few months but also because 
the operas reveal Mozart's genius 
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more completely than any of the 
other forms in which he worked. 
The effervescent spirit, the soft- 
spoken wit, the repressed pathos, the 
enchanting melodies, the skillful 
orchestration—all the traits for 
which his instrumental music is cel- 
ebrated are present in the operas too, 
along with a sense of stagecraft and 
musical characterization that has 
never been surpassed. In Cosi fan 
tutte these qualities can be heard in 
their most refined and sophisticated 
form. If I were forced to choose one 
Mozart work for a desert isle it 
would be Cosi, though I would not 
have made that choice on first or 
even second acquaintance with the 
opera. This tragicomedy does not 
possess the immediate, whistleable 
appeal of Figaro or The Magic Flute, 
but the more one listens to its ten- 





der, intricate music, the more one 
becomes convinced that Cosi is Mo- 
zart’s most brilliant achievement. 
Fortunately, it can be heard in a 
splendid new Angel recording un- 


der the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan, with a cast that includes 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nan Merri- 
man, Leopold Simoneau, and Sesto 
Bruscantini. Karajan wisely does not 
attempt to broaden the subtle 
strands of Cosi; he underplays the 
buffo elements and creates an almost 
dreamlike atmosphere for this arti- 
ficial and at the same time profound 
commentary on the transitory nature 
of human affections. Scaling down 
the performance to intimate propor- 
tions, he has been able to achieve 
impeccable precision in ensembles 
and marvelously just balances be- 
tween instruments and voices. This 
is one of the really distinguished 


opera recordings of all time and a 
lustrous ornament to the Mozart 
Year. 


QUALLY ACCOMPLISHED in its own 
way is the new recording of The 
Marriage of Figaro issued by Lon- 
don. Again the conductor, in this 
case Erich Kleiber, deserves chief 
honors. I do not intend by this to 
disparage the cast. Its trio of ladies 
—Hilde Gueden as Susanna, Lisa 
della Casa as the Countess, and Su- 
zanne Danco as Cherubino—could 
not be bettered, and in the part ol 
Figaro the young basso Cesare Siepi 
is musically and dramatically effec- 
tive. But it is Kleiber who has in- 
spired these already excellent singers 
to surpass themselves and to give a 
performance that is at once vigorous 
and polished, nimbly paced and del- 
icately sculptured. The conductor 
has been immensely aided, it should 
be noted, by the luminous sound for 
which London’s engineers are fa- 
mous and by the burnished tone of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Surely there are few moments on 
records as magical as the soft, pliant 
string passage that opens Act IV, or 
as exquisite as the concord on the 
phrase “Deh signor, nol contrastate,” 
in the finale to Act II, where a 
simple C-major triad speaks with 
powerful elegance. The recording 
falls short of ideal only in the cast- 
ing of Count Almaviva, the most 
interesting and complex character 
in the opera. Alfred Poell does not 
perform the role badly in the Lon- 
don set, but he fails to project the 
dramatic overtones of the part in 
all their amplitude. 

In order to hear a truly distin- 
guished reading of the Count’s mu- 
sic, one must go back to the per- 
formance of Roy Henderson in the 
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original 1934 Glyndebourne set. But 
those well-loved old records, shorn 
of recitative and cramped in sound, 
can hardly be recommended to con- 
temporary phonograph listeners. 
Neither, for that matter, can the new 
Glyndebourne recording, made last 
summer and just released by RCA 
Victor. The recitatives are now in- 
cluded and the sound is good (al- 
though inferior to London's), but 
the conducting of Vittorio Gui does 
not match the old Glyndebourne 
standard set by Fritz Busch or the 
new Vienna standard set by Erich 
Kleiber. Gui is competent, no more, 
and his deficiencies tend to nullify 
some of the strong vocal assets of 
the cast, such as the sprightly, grace- 
fully articulated Figaro of Sesto 
Bruscantini and the wonderfully 
waspish Basilio of Hugues Cuenod. 


Three Dons 


Don Giovanni, that magnificent mix- 
ture of comic badinage and serious 
drama, has fared less well in the 
bicentennial recording spree. Admit- 
tedly, it is the most difficult to per- 
form of all the Mozart operas. It 
requires a bass-baritone of great 
vocal proficiency and acting ability 
(Don Giovanni), a basso with a 
keen sense of timing and an agile 
vocal technique (Leporello), two 
well-endowed lyric sopranos (Zer- 
lina and Donna Elvira), a dramatic 
soprano of tremendous range, pow- 
er, and precision (Donna Anna), a 
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tenor who suffers no problems of 
breath control or impediments to 
deft phrasing (Don Ottavio), and 
finally a conductor with an unerring 
instinct for dramatic pace. Had all 
record companies pooled their artis- 
tic resources in one common Don 
Giovanni, most of these desiderata 
might have been fulfilled. As it is, 
three companies have made three 
recordings, each of which falls short 
of the ideal. 

The Epic set, part of Philips’s 
“complete-works” project, is patent- 
ly the worst. Rudolf Moralt conducts 
in a routine, let’s-get-along-with-it 
vein; the playing of the Vienna Sym- 
phony is devoid of felicity; and the 
key role of Don Giovanni is per- 
formed by Canadian-born George 
London in a gruff and charmless 
manner. By comparison, London's 
Don Giovanni has much to recom- 
mend it. It offers the usual finished 
playing of the Vienna Philharmonic 
and the usual rich sound quality. It 
offers, too, a delightful Zerlina in 
Hilde Gueden, a magnificent Elvira 
in Lisa della Casa, a nimble Leporel- 


lo in Fernando Corena, and an ade- 
quate Ottavio in Anton Dermota. 
Though the role of Donna Anna re- 
quires a voice of much greater 
weight and compass than that of 
Suzanne Danco, she lessens the dis- 
parity between needs and means 
by her consummate musicianship. 
There remain the Don and the con- 
ductor, Cesare Siepi and Josef Krips. 
That Siepi rises to the vocal chal- 
lenges of this most taxing of bass- 
baritone roles is undeniable. That 
he imbues it with the grace, drama, 
and force of character inherent in 
the part is open to debate. I find his 
burly performance unconvincing. 
Krips for his part seems to take a 
relaxed, almost laggardly view of 
the score; and though an attitude 
of dolce far niente can be musically 
effective, Don Giovanni is not the 
piece on which to exercise it. 

The third Don Giovanni, which 


comes from Italy, has just been re- 
leased by Cetra-Capitol. It is strong 
where the London recording is weak, 
and vice versa. Giuseppe Taddei, an 
artist highly regarded in Italy, gives 
here the most polished and believa- 
ble portrayal of Don Giovanni that 
I have heard since the retirement of 
Ezio Pinza. The caustic and sardonic 
view of life, the manic pursuit of 
pleasure, and the aristocratic charm 
of the Spanish grandee are all im- 
plicit in Taddei’s vocal acting. He is 
helped by the remarkably cogent, 
incisive, and finely modeled conduct- 
ing of Max Rudolf, who leads an 
Italian orchestra far less celebrated 
than the Vienna Philharmonic and 
achieves with these forces a perform- 
ance considerably more in tune with 
the demonic grandeur of Mozart's 
score. Italo Tajo’s Leporello and 
Cesare Valletti’s Don Ottavio are at 
least the equal of their London 
counterparts. Sadly, however, the 
women in this recording are in vary- 
ing degrees disappointing. In sum I 
would probably choose the Cetra, 
despite its inadequate Elvira and 
Anna, but not without remarking 
that the 1936 Glyndebourne record- 
ing still offers the most satisfactory 
all-round performance of the opera. 


- THOsF. who can find enduring 
interest in The Abduction from 
the Seraglio, there is an excellent 
new German recording—issued here 
by Decca—that is quite well sung and 
charmingly acted in the spoken reci- 
tative. This fairly early Mozart work 
is replete with vernal melodies, but 
for me its delights begin to wear thin 
on repeated hearing. Mozart's other 
popular German opera, The Magic 
Flute, is of course cut from another 
and far more durable bolt. Its mo- 
ments of high solemnity, such as the 
introduction to Act II, will never 
cease to cast an ennobling spell. The 
first of the Mozart Year Magic Flute 
recordings (issued by London) can- 
not, however, be recommended. It is 
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methodically, sometimes sluggishly 
conducted by Karl Béhm, and much 
of the singing is wanting in the abso- 
lute purity and precision that this 
music should elicit. At least one 
other Magic Flute is on the way; but 
it, or they, will have to be extraor- 
dinarily good to surpass the 1938 
German recording made on the Vic- 
tor label under Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s direction, which is perhaps the 
operatic pel formance ever 
committed to records. 


finest 


Orchestral and Choral 


After the operas, one can find the 
greatest concentration of riches in 
the piano concertos. Among the new 
releases I have heard only one in this 
area that is wholly admirable: the 
D Minor (K. 466) and C Major 
(K. 503) Concertos, performed by 
Walter Gieseking and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Hans Ros- 
baud (Angel). The other new piano- 
concerto recordings, mostly from 
Epic, are not altogether satisfactory. 
Patience is advised, for many com- 
peting versions are promised for re- 
lease in the next few months. The 
violin concertos, all composed in 
Mozart’s twentieth year, are of less 
exalted stature; the best of them 
have been well plaved in recent re- 
cordings by Arthur Grumiaux and 
the Vienna Symphony under Paum- 
gartner (Epic). More interesting 
musically, if less well known, are the 
four concertos for horn and orches- 
tra, rendered superbly by Dennis 
Brain and the Philharmonia under 
Karajan (Angel). 

As for the symphonies, the deluge 
is still to come. Westminster will 
issue all of them in recordings con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf; Fritz 
Reiner has made several for Victor; 
and doubtless many others are on 
the wav. To date, the outstanding 
record has been a coupling of the 
“Haffner” and “Linz” Symphonies, 
performed by the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Beecham 
(Columbia) Another excellent 
“Linz” is contained in the Columbia 
album “Birth of a Performance,” 
wherein Bruno Walter can be heard 
directing a rehearsal of this sym- 
phony—a documentation that teaches 
us a good deal about musical per- 
formance and about the particular 
advantages and disadvantages of 
Walter’s conductorial approach. 
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Probably the least-known portion 
of Mozart's lifework is his church 
music. He composed numerous 
Masses, motets, offertories, and lit- 
anies in which, scholars assure us, 
much musical treasure is to be 
found. Will the bicentennial see this 
treasure exhumed in well-performed 
recordings? We shall know better 
twelve months from now. So far the 
anniversary year has brought a per- 
formance of the unfinished Mass in 
C Minor (K. 427), entirely adequate 
but outstanding only in the singing 
of Teresa Stich-Randall (Epic). But 
much more, including a Beecham- 
directed Requiem, is promised. 


QO’ ALL the great classical masters, 
Mozart probably appeals most 
easily to the musical neophyte. His 


irresistible melodies are always 
among the very first enchantments 
of musical awakening. Later, as the 
ear begins to hear below the simple 
melodic superstructure, one becomes 
aware of the complexities of this 
seemingly artless music. It grows and 
grows the more we listen. 

This quality in Mozart’s music 
that allows it to enrapture all varie- 
ties of auditors, from the most un- 
tutored to the most sophisticated, 
explains why record manufacturers 
are responding to the bicentennial 
celebrations with such enthusiasm. 
The least we can do for the com- 
poser who himself profited so poorly 
from his work is to confer our cus- 
tom only on those performances 
which do his music something like 
full justice. 


The Gonecourt Prize Winner: 


How People Become French 


MADELEINE CHAPSAL 


P' BLISHING is an art but it is also 
a business of a sort; the pub- 
lisher has to sell his wares, and the 
fact is that people who buy books 
shun new writers and buy only those 
of them whose quality is certified. 
The Prix Goncourt provides just 
that certification. 

Edmond de Goncourt, who with 
his brother Jules had written real- 
istic novels, unusual art criticism, 
and copious memoirs, left funds for 
an “academy” composed of his lit- 
erary friends when he died in 1896. 
Every fall since 1903 the Goncourt 





Academy has awarded a_ prize—cur- 
rent value $28.57, alas—to the best 
work of fiction written within the 
year. The Academy is composed ol 
ten members, all writers, among 
whom are Francis Carco, poet and 
novelist of the Paris apache, and 
Jean Giono, who speaks for the peas- 
ant of Provence. The great Colette 
presided over the Academy until her 
death in 1954. 

The Goncourt Prize accomplishes 
two things: It sells two hundred 
thousand copies of the winning 
book, and brings in from 150 to 200 
million francs. It guarantees that 
purchasers of the winning book will 
be getting their money’s worth—a 
pretested product. 

The Academy is proud of the 
books it has chosen in the past. In 
1918 it made its award to A L’Om- 
bre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs by a 
rather little-known writer named 
Marcel Proust; in 1933 it chose 
Man’s Fate long before André Mal- 
raux became famous. There were 
bad years also, those in which the 
jury summoned from obscurity an 
author only to see him promptly re 
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turned to it; there were also years 
when the critics disliked the Acad- 
emy’s choice but found that the pub- 
lic approved it—last year Simone de 
Beauvoir’s The Mandarins sold 
enormously. Sometimes it is the 
other way around: The critics like 
a book and the public does not. 

Publishers treat the Goncourt 
Prize as if it were a horse race. They 
have their stables; they don’t care 
which of their authors wins so long 
as it is a writer who is wearing their 
racing silks. The consequences of 
this racing fever are not always fa- 
vorable to the two-year-old thorough- 
breds: Instead of bringing them on 
gradually throughout the year, the 
publishers enter them all in the 
same race. There is a winner, of 
course, but how many others fail 
to place and are spoiled for good? 
The great difference between a horse 
race and the Goncourt race is that 
the publishers enter any horse that 
can run. The Goncourt jury is so 
capricious and its selections so un- 
predictable that any manuscript 
making some sort of sense finds a 
publisher. 


The Winner 


Last month the publishing firm of 
Albin Michel came in first—Roger 
Ikor up on Avrom’s Sons, a novel 
in two volumes, The Graft of 
Springtime and The Mixed Waters. 

Roger Ikor is an unknown—or he 
was until a few months ago. By now 
every Frenchman old enough to read 
a newspaper has seen his face, which 
looks like that of a new-born but 
very aged and astonished infant. His 
prize-winning novel is a_ lengthy 
story in which sprawl a host of char- 
acters. No sooner did this detail be- 
come known than everyone began 
talking about Ikor’s resemblance to 
Balzac. In France that kind of com- 
parison is always useful in talking of 
a book one has only heard about. 
If the hero is a young man who is a 
little too intelligent and who watches 
himself falling in love, what does 
one say? Stendhal. If the novel cov- 
ers a long period of time and inter- 
weaves several lives, what is the 
word? Balzac. If the book describes 
‘tiling provincial life in every de- 
ail, including a lonely dog barking 
in the deserted streets at night, one 
‘ays solemnly: Flaubert. Recently it 
has become fashionable to bring up 
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the name of Zola in connection with 
novels in which reality is minutely 
noted and set down. Of course one 
has to add, “But it’s journalism.” 

Let us be kind to Roger Ikor and 
save him from the overwhelming 
comparison with Balzac. If he is like 
anyone it would be rather Mazo 
de la Roche, and Avrom’s Sons will 
please all those who enjoyed Jalna. 
For his story is that of a dynasty, 
not of a tyrannical one but that of 
the desolate family which Yankel 
Mykhanowitzky, a Russian Jew, im- 
ported into France when, at the 
beginning of this century, he fled 
Russia’s Czars and pogroms. 

The voluntary exile is character- 
istic of this century. Of course it will 
be objected that there have always 
been exiles. Yes, but they were 
princes or heroes or criminals, or 
they sought to found new colonies. 
The ordinary people who in droves 
pack up their bundles and leave 
their country because of its politics, 
the little man who quietly settles 
down in your street in the hope that 
he will be forgotten and can live in 
peace—that is the new personage of 
our times. And when the list of this 
century's martyrs is drawn up, the 
nameless exile will be high on it. 

Xenophobia—one can deny its ex- 
istence neither in France, land of 
freedom, nor in the United States, 
land of independence—is as natural 
as any reflex against danger. 

Roger Ikor is not tragic about it; 
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it is pleasantly and humorously that 
he describes Yankel’s arrival in Paris, 
his troubles with the language, his 
difficulty in getting himself accepted 
by the neighbors, his employer, and 
the men who work at his side. And 
then, just when things are beginning 
to get settled, his wife, Hannele, 
and his children descend upon him. 
She is incurably alien; there is noth- 
ing to do but to go and live in the 
Jewish quarter, the Rue des Rosiers, 
calling a halt to assimilation at the 
threshold of the ghetto. And then 
Yankel’s old father leaves Russia too 
and takes up his rightful position as 
head of the family in Paris. He will 
not Frenchify his name; he will not 
give up one ritual of his religion. 
For a time Yankel, the modernist, 
keeps up the struggle, but he grows 
old and then it is his own grown- 
up children who move on toward 
assimilation. And now it is they who 
are cruel and it is Yankel who em- 
bodies the weight of the past. 


| a 1s NoT the main line of the narra- 
tive so much as the details in this 
story that make it so interesting—the 
thousand day-by-day difficulties that 
Yankel, his wife and his brothers, 
and his children encounter in their 
contact with the French. It is not 
that the French are intolerant. It so 
happens that they have a wholesale, 
theoretical dislike for the Jews. But 
ihere is a Jew the Frenchman likes— 
his friend. The problem in each case 
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is to make the grade and become 
that Jew. The only reliable weapons 
in this most delicate struggle are 
kindliness and perseverance. Yankel 
and his family go through the two 
world wars. Some die as soldiers; 
some are forced to wear the yellow 
star; some are deported to Germany 
and never return. When Liberation 
comes the reunited family has ac- 
quired a truly French past. It has 
succeeded. 

This novel will force the two hun- 
dred thousand people who buy it 

and perhaps twice that number 
will read it—people who turned io 
it because of the Goncourt Prize 
guarantee—to face a problem that 
they do not like to admit and might 
otherwise not be brought to face: 
xenophobia and _ specifically anti- 
Semitism. When a man reads a novel 
he is a captive audience. Unless its 
hero is peculiarly repulsive, the 
reader identifies himself with the 
hero. This winter a very great num- 
ber of French people will be sitting 
comfortably in their armchairs in 
front of the fire but they will be 
living all through the moral anguish 
and the tribulations of these exiles 
who sought to become French. Each 
one of them will be, for a time, 
Yankel himself seeking to be ad- 
mitted and respected by the French 

that is to say by the reader. 


The Living Branch 


For this achievement the Goncourts 
and Roger Ikor deserve our thanks, 
but for this only. Unfortunately, the 
novel itself has neither the style nor 
the tone of a book chosen to repre- 
sent French literature for one whole 
year. And there more serious 
objection: The author—himself the 
son of Russian immigrants—feels 
that when he has provided Yankel 
and his family with a sort of neutral 
protective coloring that makes the 
family acceptable to the French, 
he has described a success and a 
triumph. But is it not an abstract 
concept to think that there is an 
animal called “the Frenchman” just 
as there is an animal called “the 
leopard” and that by studying the 
pattern of its spotted skin and the 
way it walks one can make oneself 
an assimilated leopard by mimicry 
and become just one of the leopards? 

The French, like the members of 
any other nation, are not a herd. A 


is a 
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thousand tendencies, a thousand 
conflicts divide them, and the best 
among them perhaps are those who 
differ the most from the others. One 
would have been grateful to Roger 
Ikor, whose first volume is titled 
The Graft of Springtime, if he had 
shown the true nature of the graft- 
ing: It is not a piece of wood that 
survives as a parasite hidden in an 
alien plant, but a living branch that 
draws its strength from the sap of 


the tree into which it is grafted in 
order to flower triumphantly and 
bear fruit of a kind as yet unknown 
and perhaps more beautiful than 
any before. 

When Yankel’s descendants fear 
no longer to proclaim in all their 
pride that they are different, won't 
that be the time, and only then, 
when they will be truly assimilated 
and find their place in the heart of 
the community? 


A European View 


Of U.S. Economic Leadership 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 


T= Po.iricaL ECONOMY OF AMERICAN 

ForeiGN Pouicy. Report of a Study 
Group sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, by Frank Altschul, Richard M. 
Bissell, Jr.. Harry D. Gideonse, H. Van B. 
Cleveland, William Y. Elliott (Chairman), 
Don K. Price, Courtney C. Brown, Theo- 
dore Geiger, Edward S. Mason. Holt. $6. 


A book by such an array of eminent 
businessmen, professors, and former 
government officials is bound to be 
noticed. These men, using knowl- 
edge they gained from postwar 
reconstruction and reorganization ef- 
forts, propose solutions for the most 
urgent of the world’s economic prob- 
lems, and what they have to say is 
certainly worth serious consideration. 
But, although I think their study 
aims in the right direction, I have 





















































reservations about their 
proposals. 

First of all, judging from my ex- 
perience as Secretary-General of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, I think they are too 
pessimistic. The western world is not 
on the verge of collapse, as some 
paragraphs of the book suggest. Al- 
though international trade is full of 
uncertainty, it is expanding rapidly. 
A recurrent dollar shortage still af- 
flicts western Europe and Japan, and 
certain European countries are not 
in perfect economic health, but none 
of these troubles is even comparable 
to what it was in the dark days right 
after the war, or even in 1950-1951. 


The Nation-State Lives On 


The Study Group lays much of the 
blame for the economic troubles of 
the free world on its fragmentation 
into national compartments, most of 
them too narrow to allow continuous 
growth. The nation-state, they say, is 
an outmoded political form, and any 
system based on it will be weak io 
the core. So they prescribe as the 
only ultimate solution the creation 
of supranational authorities. 

I agree entirely that the nation 
state deserves criticism. And yet this 
form of political organization has 
not prevented a large number of 
western European countries from be- 
coming highly prosperous and politi- 
cally stable. The Study Group uses 
France and Italy to illustrate the 
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decadence of the nation-state, but 
there are many other ways to account 
for the ills of those two countries. 
To me, the idea of supranational au- 
thorities does not seem very fruitful 
-even within the six European na- 
tions of the Schuman Plan where it 
could most logically be applied. the 
prospect is highly uncertain. 

The Study Group seems to be ob- 
jecting to the nation-state as it was 
before the two world wars, but to- 
day, at least in the western world, 
national sovereignty is not what it 
was then. Nations are linked to- 
gether in a complex network of 
treaties, institutions, and habits, all 
of which limit considerably their 
freedom of action. The situation is 
not as bad as one would think from 
looking at a map with each country 
printed a different color. Certainly 
we should try to limit and condition 
national sovereignty, and try to fuse 
states into larger units. But the na- 
tion-state is not dead yet, or even 
dying, and the great majority of 
mankind is not yet willing to accept 
supranational institutions. 

The Bretton Woods concept is also 
roundly attacked by the Study 
Group. That 1944 conference in 
New Hampshire tried to establish 
a new international order to set up 
good economic relations between 
states without modifying national 
sovereignty. The Study Group tries 
to show why this is impossible, and 
why it offers no real solution. It seems 
to me that its criticism is too ex- 
treme. Bretton Woods incarnates an 
economic universalism that provides 
a useful counterbalance for too much 
regionalism. 


Don’t Split the West 


The authors are aware that any ulti- 
mate solution based on the creation 
of supranational authorities is a 
long way off. Their immediate pro- 
gram is based on strengthening and 
éalarging the two regional organiza- 
ions we already have—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 
orEc. Even without setting up a su- 
pranational authority, they say, the 
nations in these two groups could 
get together and form one large, or- 
ganized non-dollar trade-and-pay- 
ments system. The new grouping, in- 
cluding nearly all of western Europe, 
the British Commonwealth, and pos- 
sibly Japan, would have to set up 
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bairiers against some American 
goods in order to avoid running out 
of dollars. But all the nations within 
the bloc could trade freely with each 
other and exchange their money 
without restrictions. The Study 
Group’s plan would have business- 
men within the “non-dollar system” 
able to do business as easily across 
national boundaries as they can now 
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within their own countries. An es- 
sential condition for the proper 
functioning of such a scheme, sug- 
gests the Study Group, would be 
American leadership and _ financial 
support. 

No doubt western Europe has a 
tendency to run out of dollars at 
recurrent intervals. But I think the 
authors go much too far in propos- 
ing a solution. They suggest a pref- 
erential tariff system for almost the 
whole of the non-dollar world. I 
don’t feel it is necessary to have a 
permanent tariff preference to take 
care of a tendency toward an inter- 
mittent dollar shortage. More im- 
portant, I am deeply apprehensive 
of an institutionalized division of 
the western world into two halves, 
if only in the sphere of trade. Even 
if everyone’s intentions were thor- 


oughly good, a systematic regional- 
ism such as this could lead to great 
abuse. 

In Europe, for instance, the per- 
manent discrimination envisaged by 
the Study Group would mean an ad- 
ditional obstacle to the entry of 
American goods and would probably 
lead to a significant tariff increase. 
Protectionist interests are so strong 
in Europe that many people would 
eagerly welcome this added protec- 
tion against American products. But 
Europe needs American competition 
as a stimulus. 

Caution in lifting the import re 
strictions on dollar goods, mainte- 
nance of the European Payments 
Union as long as the pound sterling 
is not convertible and afterward on 
a standby basis to meet payments 
crises, and a firm resolve not to sacri- 
fice free exchange of goods and 
services in Europe to the pursuit 
of world-wide convertibility—these 
should suffice to solve the financial 
difficulties that may arise between 
Europe and America. T don’t think 
we need have recourse to a preferen 
tial-tariff system. 

This does not mean we should 
give up the idea of a tariff union 
among the six western European 
countries participating in the Coal 
and Steel Community and other 
neighboring countries that might 
eventually join it. But the main ob- 
ject of such a union would not be 
to protect Europe against American 
competition. In fact, the thorough 
changes such a union would require 
would be a good guarantee that pro- 
tectionist considerations would be 
excluded. 


IS IMPOSSIBLE not to agree in 
principle with the Study Group’s 
view of the necessity of American 
leadership. But it should operate in 
a different way from the one these 
Americans suggest. It is doubtful, for 
instance, that the direct participa- 
tion of American experts in the ev- 
eryday work of the Commonwealth 
or of the orec would enlarge the 
authority the United States already 
possesses in the affairs of these organ- 
izations. The western world has to 
be run in a decentralized way. Indi- 
rect American influence, channeled, 
as it now is, through free but re- 
sponsible allies, is better for all con- 
cerned. 





How Open 


Can Diplomacy Get? 


LINDSAY ROGERS 


ie COVENANTS ol peace openly 
arrived at...” Every schoolboy 
would recognize this as one of Wood- 
row Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Wil- 
son spoke not as a statesman but as 
a rhetorician. He chose the phrasing 
not to seek the precision without 
which diplomacy fails but to create 
in effect om his audience, the Senate 
of the U Siates. That forcign 
policy should be made known and 
that all treaties should be published 
made sense; to propose that they be 
negotiated openly was nonsense. But 
the rhetorician was not yet content. 
He was constrained to add: “.. . there 
shall be no private international un- 
derstandings of any kind but diplo- 
macy shall proceed always frankly 
and in the public view.” 

For more than a third of a cen- 
tury professional diplomats have had 
this noose around their necks, and 
they have sometimes felt it tightened 
by Foreign Ministers who, strangely 
enough, want to put the noose on 
their own necks. Wilson never fully 
explained why he thought this Point 
so important. After war began in 
1914, Great Britain and France con- 
cluded secret treaties promising Rus- 
sia the Bosporus and Italy huge 
territorial acquisitions, but Wilson 
acted as though he had never heard 
of these treaties. To be sure, the 
terms of the Franco-Russian alliance 
had not been published, but every- 
one knew what was in it. René Vivi- 
ani, Premier of France in August, 
1914, took a copy of the treaty with 
him when he met the Chamber of 
Deputies, but he was not asked to 
read it. 

Now, as some attention is to be 
paid to the centennial of Wilson's 
birth, the mystery deepens, for there 
comes convincing evidence that he 
did not believe in the second part 
of his first Point, indeed that he re- 
fused to practice its principle and that 
he protested vigorously when per- 
sons with whom he had negotiated 
privately thought it might be neces- 
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sary, alter their covenants had been 
arrived at, to make public the course 
of the diplomacy leading to them. 
The Versailles Peace Conference 
was convened in January, 1919, and 
its direction was at first under the 
Council of Ten—the chiefs of gov- 
ernment of the five principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and their Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs. Two months 
went by, and Wilson rightly thought 
that the conference was not proceed- 
ing rapidly enough. On March 24, 
1919, he invited the Prime Ministers 
of France, Great Britain, and Italy 
to form with him a Council of Four 


that would meet at his house. (Japan 
would be represented when matters 
of concern to it were being discussed.) 
Down to the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles, this Council had su- 
preme authority. From April 19 on, 
Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey acted 
as the Council’s secretary and the 
U.S. Department of State included 
his indirect and laconic minutes in 
the Peace Conference volumes that it 
published ten years ago. But Hankey 
did not attend thirty-seven of the 
Council’s 148 meetings. Professor 
Paul Mantoux, the famous interpre- 
ter, attended them all, and each day, 
on the basis of the notes he had taken 
for interpreting purposes, he dictated 
the comptes rendus which he now 
publishes in two volumes. We can 


now know how the Big Four talked 
to each other when they were in 
mental undress. 


Wilson Objects 


After the signing of the Treaty on 
June 28, 1919, the Council of Four 
met for the last time. Sir Maurice 
Hankey, always an anticipating, even 
though styled a recording, secretary, 
asked whether the comptes rendus 
of the Council of Four could be 
shown to the persons who would oc- 
cupy the high offices which Wilson 
and Lloyd George were about to va- 
cate and which Vittorio Orlando of 
Italy had already vacated. Clemen- 
ceau, in John Maynard Keynes’s de- 
scription “dry in soul and empty of 
hope,” with “one illusion—France; 
and one disillusion—mankind, includ. 
ing Frenchmen, and his colleagues 
not least,” asked whether it was a 
question of presenting the record to 
the House of Commons, and when 
assured on this did not seem to care. 
But President Wilson did—and very 
much so. 

“Our deliberations,” he said, “have 
had the character of private conver- 
sations.” To Baron Sidney Sonnino, 
who asked whether it would not be 
necessary to give the new Italian dele- 
gation adequate information, Wil- 
son replied: “That is not my opin- 
ion: It is a question of private con- 
versations and we did not form an 
official body.” Clemenceau remarked 
that under French constitutional 
practice, when he left office he could 
not refuse to let his successor see the 
comptes rendus. “If I had thought 
that this question would arise,” Wil- 
son answered, “I would not have 
consented that notes be taken.”’ The 
most he would agree to was that 
each could communicate what he saw 
fit “to any person in whom he has 
confidence and whom he designates 
as his replacement. But I shall not 
make any official communication. Mr. 
Lansing [Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing] is not only a member of m) 
Administration but he has my entire 
confidence; I can inform him, but ! 
must say that if my Administration 
was replaced by another I would not 
hand the documents over to it.” 

When no one could remember what 
the practice had been at the Con 
gress of Berlin in 1878, Wilson re 
turned to the charge. “You will find 
contradictory things,” he said, “for 
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we have often used our right to 
change our minds. I repeat that in 
my view the right which belongs to 
each of us is to communicate these 
notes to a colleague or to a replace- 
ment in whom he has confidence. 
But it would be an entirely different 
thing to let them as official docu- 
ments get into the hands of func- 
tionaries in the event of a change 
of Administration.” And for a final 
word: “We cannot go back to the 
method of my predecessor, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who received journalists, 
opened his heart to them indiscreet- 
ly, and ended by saying ‘If vou cite 
me I will deny it.’”’ If the language 
seems unlike Wilson’s usually pre- 
cise phrasing, remember that he was 
speaking heatedly and that I must 
wranslate from Mantoux’ translation. 


Openness at the U.N. 


When the last war was nearly won, 
and the hope was that democracy 
would be safe for the world, did those 
who met at San Francisco reflect on 
the failure of endeavors to arrive 
openly at covenants of peace? Syria, 
Uruguay, and Australia were the most 
outspoken in wanting the United Na- 
tions to function in a goldfish bowl. 
Herbert Evatt of Australia insisted 
that the Charter stipulate publicity 
lor all meetings of the General As- 
embly “except in the rarest type of 
case where security considerations 
might be involved.” His exception 
was useless because an Assembly with 
a half a hundred members could not 
possibly keep a secret; but if, as 
the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
fondly hoped, the Assembly was to 
be “the town meeting of the world,” 
pitiless publicity was desirable. 

The Security Council was a dif- 
lerent matter. Apparently no one 
pointed out that if it met in public 
it would be dooming itself to futility: 
Members who were on public rec- 
ord as holding certain views would 
hesitate to modify them publicly 
when they had changed their minds. 
Even a Cabinet of like-minded mem- 
bers, owing allegiance to the same Ad- 
ministration, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and all of the same political 
party, would be gravely embarrassed 
if it deliberated in public. The em- 
harrassment would not be much less 
ifmembers in groups had done some 
aucusing in the corridors or at the 


bar. 
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The Security Council decided that 
normally it would meet in public, 
but the Australian delegate insisted 
that private meetings be “the rare 
exception” and that the decision to 
hold one “be reached by the Council 
itself at a public meeting.” Only a 
few meetings have been private— 
to determine who should be Secre- 
tary-General, to pass on the Council’s 
reports to the General Assembly, and 
to consider matters like Palestine 
and Trieste. 

The Secretariat has interpreted 
public meetings to mean that full 
publicity is as important as the trans- 
action of business. Thus the seat- 
ing arrangements for the Council 
at Hunter College, at Lake Suc- 
cess, and now at the United Nations 
are better suited for “Information 
Pleasc”’ than tor a group of confer- 
ring semi-plenipotentiaries. The seats 
have been so arranged as to give the 
audience the best view of as many 
Council members as possible. The 
Secretariat accepted without question | 
the presence of radio broadcasters | 
and, later on, of television camera- 
men, and made special arrangements 
for their convenience. Apparently 
nobody asked whether the Security 
Council should compete on television 
with commercially sponsored pro- 





grams designed to entertain. 

Nothing of an international char- 
acter, it now seems, should be kept 
private, even for a decent interval. 
The principals were hardly home 
from the Geneva meetings of last 
summer and fall before the State De- 
partment proposed a full disclosure of 
everything that was said “at the sum- 
mit.” No one seems to fear that the 
public will get indigestion or that 
continued popular excitation may be 
dangerous. 


The Point Lives On 


Professor Mantoux’ volumes cite 
Woodrow Wilson as an authority 
for a decent burial of the first of his | 
Fourteen Points, but the Point is not 

dead and will not die. “Man is a 

creature who lives not upon bread | 
alone,” said Stevenson (Robert Louis, 
not Adlai), “but principally by catch- 
words.” The Soviet Union insists on 
the outlawry of the atom bomb. Why 
not outlaw the practice of openly not 
arriving at covenants and put a ban 
on day-by-day dispatches dealing with | 
the failure to arrive? 
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How you can be 
a member of the 
Bogen Hi-Fi Set 
at moderate cost 


More and more music lovers are center- 
ing their home entertainment around 
custom high fidelity components. They 
know that no “one-piece” radio-phono 
unit can reproduce sound with the lifelike 
“presence” of separate, custom instru- 
ments by Bogen. 


You don’t have to be a radio engineer to 
operate and enjoy Bogen custom hi-fi. 
You simply plug your handsome Bogen 
components together, slip them into book- 
shelves and they’re ready to play. Mag- 
nificent Bogen phono systems start as 
low as $169, with FM-AM radio tuner for 
as little as $80 additional. 


Send for new 56 page book 


Start planning your Bogen system 
today. Send the coupon and 25¢ 
for up-to-date 3rd Edition of 
56-page illustrated book, “‘Under- 
standing High Fidelity’. (More 
than 100,000 copies have been sold 
in only 2 years.) “For the audio- 
phile first seeking his way...a 
surprising introductory work.” 
Saturday Review. 


High Fidelity 


Because It Sounds Better 


DAVID BOGEN CO., INC. Dept. DA 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send “Understanding High Fidelity’”’ (for 
which I enclose 25¢) plus free catalog. 





Name. 


Address. 





City. Zone 
0 Send only free catalog. 


State 











Another Visit 
To O’Haraville 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


T= NortH Freperick, by John O'Hara. 
Random House. $3.95. 

John O'Hara's latest survey of his 
literary preserve is an excellent ex- 
ample of phonophotographic novel 
writing. Those who want veracity, 
life stopped by a fast lens and re- 
corded on tape, will like it. Those, 
however, who consider literature 
obligated to transform rather than 
reproduce will find the author's 
biopsy of Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, 
interesting in an additive sense only. 
With complete absence of rhetoric 
and with absolute precision, Mr. 
O'Hara makes it possible for us to 
live in a small town in the Penn- 
sylvania coal region, and to under- 
stand the life of a leading citizen 
and his family about as deeply as il 
we had known them in real life—and 
no more deeply. 

Mr. O'Hara _ possesses to a high 
degree the merits of this kind olf 
fiction—a fidelity unblinking as a 
mirror, a minimum of judgment 
passing, and a behavioristic accuracy 
of observation, especially in matters 
of sex, alcohol, political shenanigans, 
the negotiable value of various pri- 
vate schools and colleges, and the 
hed, business, and brand-name habits 
of the upper upper middle class and 
the lower rich. 

On all these matters, this novelist 
is convincingly—sometimes devas- 
tatingly—keen. The particular cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania he has staked 
out as O’Haraville belongs to him 
as utterly as Yaknapatawpha County 
belongs to William Faulkner. But 
the Mississippian, as a poet, has to 
build real houses on unreal estate. 
No matter how long we may live 
in the back country of Beat 4 or 
lounge around the county court- 
house in Oxford, Mississippi, the 
parade of the living will give us 
only hints of the people to be found 
in Faulkner’s pages. The characters 
und the living models are not sub- 
stitutable. Something happened to 
them as they passed through that 
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alchemist’s retort—Faulkner’s head. 
No matter how long you stayed in 
Oxford you would still have to get 
inside that head to find those people. 


The Faceless Joseph Chapin 


But | warrant that anyone who has 
resided in a middle-sized American 
city long enough to penetrate be- 
hind the facade of the country club 
will find most of Mr. O’Hara’s reve- 
lations confirmative rather than re- 
vealing. There is very little here that 
has not already been told with more 
passion by Sherwood Anderson, more 
wit by Sinclair Lewis, or more in- 
tellectual sparkle by Thornton 
Wilder. Mr. O’Hara is dumping his 
documentation into a full bin. 

We are told everything about 
Joseph B. Chapin from his psyche 
to his bank balance; he is thorough- 
ly equipped with an ancestry, an 
economy, a sociology, a psychology, 
a biology. And yet he remains pe- 
culiarly faceless. What appalls us 
finally is the realization that Joe 
Chapin had no face to begin with. 
Mr. O’Hara has taken a nice nullity 
as his central character and meticu- 
lously traced his biography. The 
portrait, from womb to tomb, is 
framed with a rather full period- 
piece account of Chapin’s parents 
and what is happening to his own 
son and daughter in our day. Thus, 
from the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century up to the war year 
of 1945, we watch money being 
earned, political ambitions blighted, 
well-to-do members of the upper 
middle class becoming more well-to- 
do, losing fortunes in the Great 
Depression and then coming back 
with the war, Victorian repressions 
dropping off veil by veil, automo- 
biles steadily improving, and the hu- 
man machine going to pieces. 

Mr. O’Hara knows what makes his 
characters tick, and in his dry, un- 
sentimental way he makes you know 
it too. Concentrating on a group 
that does not face compelling eco- 


nomic decisions, the author traces 
out a full series of quests for per- 
sonal happiness or fulfillment, pe- 
ripheral to the life of his pathetic 
hero. For Joseph Chapin, who has 
everything, dies with a feeling that 
he has had nothing, and we feel that 
too. Inheriting a fortune, graduating 
from Yale, linked in marriage with 
another of Gibbsville’s best families, 
this nice man spends his lile as a 
highly respected member of the law 
frm of Chapin and McHenry. In 
his middle years Chapin _ suflers 
from belated political ambitions: 
He wants to emulate the career of 
F.D.R. Joe hates That Man in the 
White House, but like him hopes to 
use personal charm and an aristo 
cratic background to surmount the 
lower rungs of the political ladder. 
Spurred by his wife, Chapin assidu- 
ously builds up a personal following 
in the state, and finally secures the 
promise of a professional politician, 
Mike Slattery, to help him secure 
the nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. But all of Slattery’s influ. 
ence and the thousands of dollars 
Chapin has thrown into the party 
chest cannot prevent the asphyxia- 
tion of his ambitions in a smoke- 
filled room. The politicians simply 
cannot risk an amateur against the 
hard-hitting Roosevelt-led Demo- 
crats. When this political disillusion 
is succeeded by a late-flaring and 
impossible love affair, Chapin slow- 
ly commits suicide, drowning his 
liver and his life in ten years ol 
silent, well-mannered drinking. 


The Dead-Pan Manner 

Chapin’s immediate family is a la 
miliar constellation in contemporary 
American fiction. The wife, Edith, 
is impelled in all her deeds and de- 
sires by a lust to possess. Inevitably, 
this feeling—stronger than love or 
hate—devours her husband and 
estranges her children. Between 
father and daughter there is that 
slightly incestuous love which is 
de rigueur in so many novels today. 
(Chapin’s one-night mistress is his 
daughter’s roommate.) Ann, the 
daughter, is one of those beautiful, 
sad figures in flight from Daddy's 
arms into too many other arms. The 
son rebels against Mamma’s owner- 
ship and Chapin respectability by 
fiunking out of college into jaz 
piano playing. Similar families and 
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situations—even to the technique of 
flashbacks from a funeral—are found 
in William Styron’s Lie Down in 
Darkness and Harvey Swados’s Out 
Went the Candle. Such fixed con- 
stellations in the literary heavens 
tell us, I think, not that authors are 
copying from each other but that 
all of them are being attracted by 
dominant forces in their society. 

Whether he is dealing with the 
Chapins, a small-town newspaper 
editor, Joe’s likable law partner, the 
ruthlessly realistic Irish politician, a 
libertine district attorney, or any of 
numerous other swiftly drawn and 
immaculately characterized citizens 
of Gibbsville, John O'Hara preserves 
a dead-pan manner. He refuses to 
indulge in any emotional commit- 
ments. When on occasion the guard 
drops and a hint of his feeling does 
slip through, the scene by contrast 
is frequently touching. Gratefully 
then we realize that this author is 
not simply a recording machine; we 
know that he feels compassion for 
those who desire and are frustrated, 
and scorn for stuffed shirts and hypo- 
crites. He is capable of real mascu- 
line tenderness in scenes between Joe 
and his lifelong law partner; and his 
admiration for the politician Slat- | 
tery, fiercely loyal to wife and Re- | 
publican Party machine, almost 
forces the author to abandon his 
habitual tone. 

That tone is objectivity, matter-ol- 
lactness. With the few exceptions I 
have indicated, the novelist main- 
tains it to the end. So efficiently 
deed does he manage this that there 
is no suggestion in his writing of 
any human position having been 
taken, or even that there conceiv- 
ably may be a position to take. Thus 
O'Hara, unlike his hero Hemingway, 
is not a sentimentalist in armor. 
This man has scarcely any manne 
at all. He strikes no poses; he just 
tries to be “true.” The result is a 
toneless, superbly engineered docu- 
ment. 


The Fact Barrier 


I hazard the guess that aside from 
the infectious detachment of this 
method, Chapin’s flights and falls 
fail to be as pathetic as they should 
be simply because the author has 
chosen an uninteresting man as his 
‘entral character and given him 
‘0 us straight. O'Hara. I suspect, 
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This is an American schoolhouse. Today you can find hundreds 
like it in the Southern mountain region. 35 boys and girls of all 
ages, in eight different grades, are crowded into one cold, drab 
unpainted room. There is no playground! No library! No hot 
lunch program! No electricity! Little warmth comes from its 
broken coal stove. The doors are too old to keep out chill winter 
winds. Can children learn how good it is to live in America 
in a school like this? Could your child? 


For many years Save the Children Federation has rallied parents and 
neighbors in these rural communities in an effort to improve the welfare of their 
| youngsters. Our goal is to help them help themselves. We bring them financial 
| help and guidance that enables them to join in the common endeavor. We work 
with them, not for them, to paint and repair their schools, install electricity, 


| build playgrounds, stock libraries —- MAKE USE OF THEIR OWN 
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RESOURCES. Under the guidance of our professional consultants, the people 
themselves determine the goals and supply the labor that make the school a 
better place in which to learn, the community a better place in which to live. 

You can help change the educational picture here—enjoy the personal 
satisfaction of sponsoring your school, provide the impetus for community 
improvement. You may sponsor a school at the cost of $96 a year. You will 
receive the story and photographs of your school and progress reports during 
the year. One of the most exciting aspects of school sponsorship will be your 
correspondence with the teacher and the children of your school. 

If you cannot undertake a full sponsorship, your contribution in any 
amount will do great good. 


SAVE THE Children FEDERATION 
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“If all economists in the 
world were laid end to 
end, they still wouldn't 
reach a conclusion.” 


Why is modern economics notori 
ously unable to make dependable 
economic predictions or effective 
policy recommendations? 
Because, says Mr. Schoeffler, 
economists have seldom devised 
their own tools of thought—they 
have, instead, imported inappro- 
priate concepts and laws from the 
exact sciences. With case studies 
in current economic thought, 
economist Schoeffler demon 
strates the limitations of such 
“scientific” tools. By taking a dif- 
ferent approach to economic 
“facts,” he says, economists could 
achieve more dependable and 
useful results. His penetrating— 
: and controversial—book will flut 
s ter the dovecotes in all the social 
: sciences. 
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subscribes to the theory that telling 
the unvarnished truth about unin- 
teresting people somehow makes 
them interesting. It is undoubtedly 
true that Shakespeare could take 
any dullard of his parish and make 
him sing grand opera, but that is 
because Shakespeare had the song 
in him. Mr. O'Hara has [/32 pupils 
and a sound-tape ear, dramatic 
know-how, an accurate sense ol 
where to cut and where to splice. 
The net result is a thick slice of life 
between covers. Between sheets also, 
one must say, since a number ol 
such scenes, unflinchingly observed, 
are obligatory in this post-Kinsey 
epoch. 

In human rather than technical 
terms, O’Hara’s chief merit is the 
courage to look, without vertigo, 
deep down into people’s emptiness. 
But we are more often impressed by 
his hi-fi art. Very few American 
novelists can reveal character so well 
by selective dialogue alone. Very 
few of them, especially males, are 
so aware of how much a man’s way 


of dressing might vield us hint 
about his personality. O'Hara _ has 
wit, too, even if it is heavy. He 


is not taken in by masks of law or 
honor. He is not afraid to satirize 
such sacrosanct figures of American 
mythology as the small-town news- 
paper editor. And _ whatever he 
writes about--whether it be a coun- 
try club, a political gathering, a girl 
in bed—you may be sure that Mr. 
O’Hara has been there. He knows 
what he writes about and only writes 
about what he knows. His mind ex- 
amines his chosen terrain like an 
inquisitive tank and not like a jet 
plane; he never breaks through the 
fact barrier into the world of the 
imagination. 

For example, consider the follow- 
ing passages: 

“ . . In 1909 to build a house 
beyond 19th Street was considered 
foolish because it was too far out, 
and a house on Lantenengo bevond 
19th Street was not considered an 
important symbol. A 1900 o1 
2000 Lantenengo Street address car- 
ried no more social prestige locally 
than a 1900 Park Avenue address in 
New York... .” 

“Frederick Miller Koenig, as his 
name eventually appeared in the 
Daybook, the school annual, had 
gone to Kutztown Normal for two 
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years, taught for two years for money 
to pay his college bills, graduated 
cum laude .. .” 

Again and again Mr. O’Hara will 
deliver information of this kind 
with a string of sentences, real and 
graceless as freight cars clanking over 
a crossing. 

Strangely enough, the author’s ear, 
so deaf in its sociologizing, is mar- 
velously sensitive to every nuance of 
American speech. Here is a snippet 
of sound tape: 

“‘Tll bet you never even saw 
their house. When were you ever on 
North Frederick Street? I lived over 
in that part of town for a couple 
years. I went to school to William 
Street. Fourth and fifth grade. May- 
be it was fifth and sixth. I know I 
went to fifth at William Street. Fifth 
I remember. I think I remember 
fifth because twice five. I was ten 
years old.’” 


Adding Up Street Crossings 


The great French poet Paul Valéry 
once declared that the writing of 
fiction was inconceivable to him be- 
cause he could never bring himself 
to say that Madame la Contesse 
stepped from her carriage and crossed 
the street. Nine-tenths of our activity 
consists of various kinds of street 
crossings, and novelists like O’Hara 
confuse the quantitative and quali- 
tative balances in living. The result 
is the arithmetic totaling of boring 
details rather than the differential 
calculus of transformed relations. 
Without transformation, facts re- 
main facts, hard nuggets that are the 
same for everyone. You cannot re- 
create if the act of creation is fin- 
ished once and for all. You can only 
multiply instances. But this the 
mind finds intolerable, a punishing 
hail. Art of this kind does not funda- 
mentally alter our sense of living, 
(loes not universes out of 
chaos. 

It is interesting to consider the di- 
verse effects the invention of photog- 
raphy has had on literature and 
painting. Painters were freed from 
the obligation of simple reproduc- 
tion. Many writers, however, felt 
that now they were really being chal- 
lenged to emulate the fidelity of the 
camera. Whereas much modern 
painting departed from the object 
toward various degrees of subjectiv- 
ty, abstraction, or nonfiguration, a 
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number of writers moved just in the 
opposite direction—closer and closer 
toward meticulous reproduction of 
the object. The author was exiled 
from his creation under the banner 
of objectivity. The objectivity of a 
Flaubert or Tolstoy—any of the 
great masters—is never a removal of 
the author, but rather his permea- 
tion through all the characters and 
events in so atomic a distribution 
that we find him nowhere and every- 
where; he is god within his cosmos. 

But this is an altogether different 
kind of objectivity from that prac- 
ticed by O’Hara, or the average New 
Yorker magazine fact-is-a-fact school. 
In every true work of art, it seems 
to me, identifiable realities—the 
facts—are always bathed in a nimbus, 
like the peasant-girl Madonnas of 
Italian painting. They are real by 
reference and more than real by es- 
sence. 

The fact-is-a-fact school, of course, 
severely eschews figurative language. 
Unlike our Southern Baroque boys 
who see symbols through the Span- 
ish moss, the documentarians look at 
reality unadorned. Today it is fash- 
ionable to avoid figurative language. 
I do not recall a single metaphor or 
simile in all of Mr. O’Hara’s 408 
pages. Yet metaphor is one method 
whereby the artist may say: There is 
a white whale, but it is not simply 
a white whale; there is my wife knit- 
ting, but she is not only my wife 
knitting. Metaphor is a magical de- 
vice: It permits you to make what is 
into what is not, to demolish space 
and time, to draw blazing silks from 
the black hat of Here and Now. 

It is not the only method, of 
course. Hemingway achieves his 
magic with unembellished prose— 
but can anyone confuse his stylized 
dialogue, highly selective descrip- 
tion, and evocative rhythms with 
mere documentation? 


tke REAL TROUBLE with writers 
| like O’Hara and many others of 
lesser skill but of the same school is 
that they confuse life and art; they 
believe that happenings on paper 
are not fundamentally different 
from happenings in the street; the 
novel is a vehicle for getting down 
more streets. But if that is all it is, 
if it is simply more life experience 
instead of a different kind of experi- 
ence, why bother reading novels? 
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A Chronicle 
Of Our Great Dissenters 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


rorices iN Courace, by John F. Ken- 
nedy. Harper. $3.50. 

It has seemed for some time now 
that there was this great subject, the 
American ideal, and that perhaps 
no voice could speak about it in ow 
day with much hope of breaking, 
sharp and clear, through the unceas- 
ing gabble of self-praise and propa- 
ganda that is making us tone-deaf. 
Young Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts shows that controlled ex- 
citement, unsentimental emotion, 
and manifest earnestness will always 
be compelling. In Profiles in Cour- 
age he takes the word “courage” 
away from bullfights or wars, sepa- 
rates it—as it must be—from the 
word “reward,” and shocks our 
lethargy into recognizing that we 
owe some of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in American history to poli- 
ticians brave enough—with the cour- 
age of the mind and the lonely 
conscience—to risk and in most in- 
stances to ruin their careers by dis- 
senting from the passions of their 
constituents. If it accomplished no 
more than this, Senator Kennedy’s 
book would be a much-needed tract 
for the times. 

It goes much further, and it is 
not difficult to see at just what point 
it starts to go much further. It is 
where the heroes Senator Kennedy 
presents no longer obtain the read- 
er’s automatic and wholehearted ac- 
claim. Up to that dividing line the 
book records achievement, and there 
can be no questioning the achieve- 
ment. Beyond that line the book at- 
tains far greater importance—when 
questioning starts, self-questioning. 
In an admirably lucid preface and 
postscript Senator Kennedy under- 
lines many of the questions we are 
compelled to ask once it has oc 
curred to us that not all dissenters 
are safely dead. 


A T FIRST One just says, “Yes.” Yes, 
it was no doubt extraordinary 


and admirable that Senator John 
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Quincy Adams, in 1807, should 
place the young nation ahead of the 
shipping and commercial interests 
of Massachusetts and support Jeffer- 
son’s embargo that would ruin them. 
Yes, Senator Daniel Webster was 
brave and right when in 1850 he 
struggled to save the Union from 
civil war and earned the “So fallen! 
So lost!” of Whittier’s “Ichabod.” 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton ol 
Missouri held his state from joining 
the Confederacy and lost his job. 
Governor Sam Houston failed to 
save Texas and was called a traitor. 
Yes, they were brave men true to 
principles that saved this nation. 


_ the Civil War ended, ha- 
tred did not at once subside. 
Perhaps the loneliest, certainly the 
least remembered of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s heroes prevented that hatred 
from destroying the Constitutional 
powers of the Executive. Senator 
Edmond G. Ross of Kansas “looked 
down into [his] open grave” and 
cast the decisive vote against Andrew 
Johnson’s impeachment. He then 
disappeared from public life. Yes, it 
is a fine thing to remember him, as 
it is to recall that Senator Lucius 
Lamar of Mississippi, “known in the 
prewar days as one of the most rabid 
‘fire-eaters’ ever to come out of the 
deep South” delivered a moving 
eulogy of Charles Sumner, who has 
been “the South’s most implacable 
enemy.” Senator Lamar too—the 
theme so far has been recurrent— 
stood for the Union. 

After his profile of Lamar, Senator 
Kennedy comes to men close to our 
times—to Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, to Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio—and with them he 
crosses a line that marks the progress 
from a history book to one which, 
searching our conscience, is no long- 
er content that we respond to it with 
simple Roman piety for the past, 
but demands that we make up our 
minds as to how we stand or should 


stand, here and now, toward dis- 
senters from whom we, the living, 
dissent. 


PN WE to admire them all? Or are 
we to tolerate their lonely cour- 
age only when it is lonely enough? 
What of those who, in our sure con- 
viction, stand not for the Union but 
against the nation itself? 

These questions are not asked di- 
rectly by Senator Kennedy. Certain- 
ly they are not suggested by his chap- 
ters on Senator Norris and Taft. 
Overnight, like a snowfall, time 
blankets the sharp edge of emotion. 
Norris—and that “little group of 
wilful men”—fought President Wil- 
son and war. A second war has 
dulled that first one, and it is impos- 
sible now to feel the fury men felt 
then. Taft denounced the Nurem- 
berg trials as an ex post facto out 
rage and a betrayal of Anglo-Saxon 
legal tradition. He chose a _ politi- 
cally inopportune time to make this 
pronouncement. We can and do ad- 
mire his courage on that occasion— 
particularly since it is too late to 
stand up with him and be counted. 
But Norris and Taft, who are thor- 
oughly acceptable to us, lead us to 
think of men whom we cannot ac 
cept at all. 

It is Senator Kennedy himself who 
compels us to ask the major ques 
tion—ask and not answer it. When 
precisely is the proper moment to 
admire, applaud, and encourage 
truly radical opposition to what we 
ourselves hold the truth? When the 
questions are academic and the dis- 
senters dead, or while the dissenters 
still live and the questions on which 
they dissent are the day’s most 
urgent—the use of nuclear weapons 
for instance? 

Senator Kennedy asks: “Must men 
conscientiously risk their careers 
only for principles which hindsight 
declares to be correct, in order for 
posterity to honor them for their 
valor? I think not.” Of course he is 
right. Brave men do not wait upon 
destiny. But how should we greet 
their presence among us? That is the 
question. Perhaps it would be a 
good thing not to file it away for 
posterity to answer. Lacking the 
courage, we should have, if nothing 
more, the curiosity to acquire the 
answer now. It is within our powe 
to provide it. 2 





